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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In this edition the book has been revised, and a few errors 
of the second edition have been corrected. Some new matter 
has also been added to make it up-to-date. 


January 26, 1965 А. L, Srivastava 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This short history of the reign of the greatest Mughal 
Emperor of India and one of the greatest rulers in human 
history is the result of the author's long study of contemporary 
sources in Persian and other languages and embodies his 
experience as a teacher of the subject for a quarter of a century. 
It gives in a short compass almost everything that a serious 
student of history should know about this great monarch. 
Historical research in Indian history in general and medieval 
Indian history in particular has made great advance since the 
publication of the historian V. A. Smith's Akbar the Great 
Mogul in 1917. A revision of the life-story and achievements 
of Akbar has thus become imperative. The present author 
has undertaken the difficult task of writing an authoritative 
history of Akbar’s reign in three volumes—a work likely to 
take ten years to complete it. This small book may be consi- 
dered to be a summary of the author's views on the subject. It 
is hoped that it will prove useful to the general reader and the 


serious student alike. 


Agra College, 
Agra : А. L. Srivastava 


7th November, 1956 
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СНАРТЕК 1 
AKBAR AS PRINCE 


Ancestry 


Akb 
ar was a Turk and his ancestors resided 


in Tr 
ans-Oxi A с 
ns-Oxiana, that is, the northern part of Turkis- 
dto the Chaghtai 


tan j 
Tanck Central Asia, and belonge 
Secon d of the Turkish race. Chaghtai was the 
Chief dd of Chingiz Khan; the celebrate Mongol 
the 13th century. The Chaghtai Turks Were 


80 с 
" (CE because they dwe 
ie Ps had once formed part OF, 
With {е ur But these Turks often intermarrie 
through ongols, and Akbar's ancestors, descending 
of blood a female of the Mongol race, had two strains 
bar's in them, the Turkish an the Mongoloid. 
describe mother was а t is incorrect O 
any of the Mughal ru 


altho 

they SeN Mughal and Mongol are synonyms. 

асі ё Popularly called Mughals. They were m 
of Mongols. 


то 
re of Turks than 


Ba 
Mughal Akbar’s grandfather, was 
ndia, ү to establish a permanent footing 1n ) 
» Most parts of which were conquered by him 
(15028 his reign which lees fite over 4 
driven 530). His son Humayun Was; how 
athan out of India in his indomitable 
Cendan rival, Sher Shab. i 
Whe ts retained possession 0 
and. recovere 


u 
mayun reappeare is 
‘ed an [ram girl, 


Or 
had таг! 


mini 
Hamida Bana Becam 
941, and АШ, Begam, during his nt in 
kbar was the offspring of this union. 
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AKBAR THE GREAT 
Birth and Boyhood v 
j Virisal o 
born at the house of Rana 5 

NM qum Thar and Parker iit a bes 
15, 1549. His parents, Huma here aa 

Hi SUR Begam, fleeing back from the ушу z 

jon e had taken Shelter with the Rajput c us SN 

the place, who Senerously assisted Humayun 

men and materi 


lal to enable him to lead an eein 
against Thatta and akkar. umayun star 


, r 
9n the expedition in the second week of October, 


ht him 
542. On th han broug 
d the birth of his, son. 


St, be one day expanded 
all over the World, as the Perfume of tH 
fills this tent.” 


10 musk now 
Akbar’s childhood Was Spent in adversity. His 

father could ake little Progress in ү © expedition 

against atta ang акк 

foolishly picked 


Т; umayun’s men 
a quarrel with his Senerous host, 

ana Virisal, wing to th ; tween them, 

amida Banu "Bam and Akbar had to 

on the eighth of December 

rom ў 


brought 
to the town of Tun, 75 miles 
Amarkot, h Umayun was then encamped 
ter more than si months? fy ltless endeavour to 
Conquer Sind р yun resolved to proceed to 
CS1 to implore Ip from he Ing (Shah Tahmasp) 
of that oun AS the Party reached ustan 
ustang), south fQ tta, news ame that skari 
Was coming to ttack ayun, not being 
No Vea Smith gives November 23 
Paper on ‘The 


> Which is Wrong, See my 
3 Date o Akbar's Birth? jy gra College Journal 
of History and Politica] Science, Vol. IT (1955) for authorities 
and the reasons for rejecting Smith? Conclusions, See also 
Akbar the Great, Vol. l, p.1. 


AKBAR AS PRINCE 3 


in a position to offer resistance, seated Hamida Banu 
Begam on his own horse and fled in the direction of 
Kandhar, leaving Akbar, then а baby of one ycar, 
behind. Askari picked up the child and took him to 
Kandhar where he was well looked after by his 
wife. After an adventurous journey, Humayun 
reached Persia, and, securing help from the Shah, 
attacked Kandhar and captured it from his brother, 
Askari, in September, 1545. On November 15, he 
captured Kabul from Kamran and sent for his son, 
Akbar, who had been brought from Kandhar to 
Kabul during the winter of 1544-45. Akbar was 
then about three years old and, according to Abul 
Fazl, he recognised his mother at once and jumped 
into her lap. His first public appearance was made 
on the occasion of his circumcision in March, 1546. 
Smith's view that he was now named Jalal-ud-din 
Muhammad Akbar in preference to Badr-ud-din, 
which name had been given to him at the time of his 
birth, is erroneous. He was christened Jalal-ud-din 
Muhammad Akbar at his birth.? 


As was usual with princes, Akbar had numer- 
ous nurses; some of them actually suckled him, while 
others only looked after him. The most important 
among his nurses was Jij Anaga whose husband, 
Shams-ud-din who had saved Humayun from drown- 
ing after the battle of Kanauj in 1540, was subse- 
quently given the title of Atga (Atkah) Khan. 
Maham Anaga was his head-nurse and her son was 
the notorious Adham Khan. 


Humayun had suffered considerably owing to 
the inimical conduct of his brothers and had lost 
and recovered Kabul more than once. In one of the 
expeditions Kamran had suspended Akbar at the 
rampart of the city and exposed him to the fire of 
Humayun’s guns. During his father’s vicissitudes, the 
child had to lead an unsettled life. 


? Akbar the Great, Vol. I, p. 5. 
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learn the alphabet 


© Was betrothed to the daughter of t 
uqaiyya Begam, ar took ch à 

e ME nomi i or till November, 1554, 
When H yun embarkeq on an expedition for the 
reconquest of Hindustan, 


Humayun had set ou 
Conquest of India, he appointed М 
Akbar's Suardian, © 
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Sikandar Sur, 
and one of th Claimants to 
n January 22, 1555, 
the yj 


ry in the official 
^ declared Оос AR E 
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€ wa; appointed 

t E the famous urkoman 
ander, Bairam Kh n, became hi 

place of unim Khan, b 

Years of age a 


Suardian in 
ar Was then thirteen 


For details See Akbar the Great, x 


Tol. Т, Рр. 16-18. 


CHAPTER II 


SIX YEARS’ TUTELAGE ; FORETASTE OF 
EARLY STATESMANSHIP 


Accession : February 14, 1556 


Humayun died as the result of а fall from the 
staircase of his library situated in Sher Mandal, in 
Delhi on 27th January, 1556. His death was con- 
cealed and a man was dressed up to impersonate him 
in order to enable Akbar to crown himself without 
opposition. The news of his father's death reached 
Akbar at Kalanaur, fifteen miles west of Gurdaspur, 
in the Punjab, where he was engaged in operations 
against Sikandar Sur who had taken refuge in the 
fort of Mankot. His guardian Bairam Khan, took 
immediate steps to enthrone him on a brick platform 
improvised for the occasion, and proclaimed him 
Emperor on February 14, 1556. His accession to 
the throne had already been proclaimed at Delhi on 
11th February, 1556, the very day when Humayun’s 
death was made public. 

New appointments were made to mark the 
accession. Bairam Khan was given the title of Khani- 
Khan and raised to the office of prime minister. АП 
other officers were confirmed in their respective posts 
which they had held in the time of Humayun. 


Condition of India in 1556 


At the time of his accession in 1556, Akbar 
was only nominally the ruler ofa small part of the 
Punjab. Soon after his fathers death, Delhi and 
Agra had been occupied by Hemu and even in the 
Punjab, Akbars claim was disputed by Sikandar 
Sur. The territory’ of Kabul was practically 
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half-brother, Mirza Hakim. 
Muhammad Adil Shah 


ning provinces were рее 
‘thei econo- 
independent under The 


he successors of Islam Shah. Т he 
amine was Particularly severe in the districts ae 
Delhi and gra where thousands о men died o 
Starvation, — * 


uman flesh, parties being formed 
itary victims,” 


Akbar’s Precarious POSition 

Besides the three (Sur rivals, 
Akbar’s greatest enemy was Hemu, the Hindu prime 
Minister «of Mu ammad Adi] Sh ^ Who was bent 

India, Akbar 
Saffection of Some of his 
m was Abul 


Пап in the fort 

+, The Oyalty of the rmy, too, was not 
above Suspicion. ow § to the Precarious POSition of 
the new monarch, 
› Over thirteen years, Akbar 
Was a precociotis boy o Prtraordinar,, acumen апа 
ability. He resolved to face the Situation with 
courage, and his Suardian, Bairam Khan Supported 
im with un inching loyalty : 
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Success of Akbar's principal rival, Hemu 


Adil Shah, who had made Chunar his capital, 
despatched Hemu to drive the Mughals out of India. 
A resident of Rewari, Hemu was а Dhusar Bhar- 
gava! and in his early days used to sell salt in the 
streets of his town. His first employment in the State 
service was as a weighman in the market. But, as he 
possessed remarkable intelligence and tact, he was 
promoted by Islam Shah who employed him in a 
confidential capacity at his court. When Adil 
Shah became king, he promoted Hemu to a position 
of importance. He thus got an opportunity of 
making use of his uncommon military and adminis- 
trative ability. Though a man of humble origin 
and of puny physique he possessed a soldier's cour- 
age and patience, and was an able general. As he 
proved his worth and loyalty, he was promoted to 
the post of prime minister, and thus earned the 
distinction of being the first of the only two Hindus, 
the other being Todar Mal, who occupied the posi- 
tion of the chief minister of any Muhammadan ruler 
of Delhi during the medieval period of our country's 
history. He commanded a large army composed of 
Afghans and Turks, besides Hindus, and won their 
loyalty and admiration. He won twenty-two out 
ofthe twenty-four battles he fought for his master. 
He defeated Adils rival, Ibrahim Sur, more than 
once, and also Muhammad Shah of Bengal. He 
was preparing to proceed to attack Agra when 
Humayun's death occurred. Taking advantage 
ofthe incident, he advanced from Gwalior to Agra. 
Iskandar Khan Uzbeg, governor of the place, took 
fright and retired towards Delhi without fighting, 
losing about 3,000 of his men during his retreat. 
Hemu occupied Agra with its treasure and equip- 
ment and proceeded towards Delhi. Tardi Beg 
Khan, governor of the capital, offered a feeble resist- 


1 In contemporary chronicles he is called Baqqal or Bania but 
he was, it seems, а Bhargava (Brahman of Gaur sub-caste). 
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d, 5. miles east of the Qutb 
і the 7th of October, 1 
ооа along with Iskandar 1 тев 
rhi 1 Qul Khan Shaibani, governor 2 
Sambhal, also abandoned his charge and Joined th 
fugitives, 


The ent 
atlaj passed under t 


es (whose 

» Who made any, attempt to 

iS Country from foreign yoke, ‘is obvious) in 
finding fault with | N 


`. NO impartial Student of 
› Can fail to admire 
ties of leadershi an Promptitude 
he Opportunity of anishing 
from the Capital, though, unlucki] 
Proved to he shortlived, 


» NIS success 

Oreigners like Humayun 

€scendants of Sher hah could advance 

Claims to Overeignty of India, He 
a real native of the a 


alien rule 


€ s 
India, his Orians Would 
Opinion about him, 
Proved to be a < 


ап argument for 
to the thy, 


0 ети 


A е fac 
nationa] ruler 
the 


e be taken as 
IrOneous view t i 
one of Delhi in 1556 
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re-establish indigenous rule at Delhi after more than 
350 years of foreign domination. 


Battle of Panipat, November 5, 1556 


The news of the fall of Delhi and Agra alarmed 
the Mughals and they advised their sovereign, then 
encamped at Jalandar, to retire immediately to 
Kabul, as their number was not more than 20,000, 
while Hemu's army was reputed to be 1,00,000 
strong and was flushed with its recent successes. But 
Bairam Khan decided in favour of recovering Delhi 
and Akbar heartily agreed with his guardian. Leav- 
ing Khizr Khwaja Khan at Lahore to deal with 
Sikandar Sur, Akbar left Jalandar, on October 13, 
on his expedition against Hemu. At Sarhind, the 
three fugitive governors of Agra, Delhi and Sambhal 
joined Akbar and counselled him to retreat to Kabul. 
Bairam Khan, however, took prompt steps to silence 
them by putting Tardi Beg Khan to death with 
Akbar's permission. Though condemned by some 
contemporary historians, who accused him of per- 
sonal jealousy towards the deceased, the act was 
necessary to restore confidence in the army and to 
stamp out sedition. The result was wholesome. The 
army recovered its morale and continued its unevent- 
ful march towards Delhi. 

Hemu, who had consolidated his position and 
won over his Afghan officers and soldiers by a lib- 
eral distribution of wealth that he had acquired at 
Delhi and Agra, made preparations to check the 
advance of the Mughals. He sent forward his ad- 
vance-guard with a park of his artillery to encounter 
that of Akbar’s which was proceeding rapidly under 
the command of Ali Quli Khan Shaibani. Ali Quli 
Khan was lucky enough to inflict by a successful 
ruse a defeat on Hemu’s advance-guard and cap- 
ture his artillery. Within a week or so the two 
armies met on the historic field of Panipat on Nov- 
ember 5, 1556. Bairam Khan commanded the ten 
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strong Mughal army from a long distance 
кь al SERES Ali Quli Khan meten pen 
han Zaman) in charge of the centre, Is 2n a 
Khan Uzbeg in charge of the ДЕЧ ү, 
Abdulla Khan U 1 the > 
i e distance be 
Wu the Ж ng strength consisted 
and Afghan cavalry and 500 war 
plate armour and 
Cross-bow 
their backs. He had 


nan Kakkar and 
amyya, his own sister’ 


centre and hurled his 


Sainst it. The 
ught valiant] about to give 
Way and Hem Оп the point of win- 
i › however 


> Could not be 
Most of ү} 


$ cavalry made 
attacked Hemu’s Te from behind. 
mu mad e ОШег-сһатрев апа fighting 
continued fiercely, At this ime, д Stray arrow 
Struck Hemy in the eye nd € him unconscious 
15 army Presumi 8 that its ] der -wa ad, was 
Seized with panic ап in all directions Не u’s 
elephant driver tried to take his NCOnscious Mas 
beyond th reach anger bu 
a Mughal officer 


Was °vertaken þh 
im . Bamed ‘Shah Quli ашат, who 
conducted him to Akbar. aram Kh ed hi 
royal ward to earn the tit] 

infidel Hem 


€ o а. 
U, with his Own han : 
h o € are t 

a contemporary Writer, Muhammad Arif Pus 
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that he complied with the request and severed 
Hemu’s head from his body. Abul Fazl’s statement 
that he refused to kill a dying man is obviously 
wrong. But this court writer was in good company, 
many contemporary historians dittoed him. 

The second battle of Panipat produced mo- 
mentous results. The Mughal victory was decisive. 
With the fall of Hemu his upstart military power 
collapsed instantly, and his wife and father fled from 
Delhi into Mewat. The political results of the 
battle were even more far-reaching. The Afghan 
pretensions to the sovereignty of Hindustan were 
gone for ever. The victors occupied Delhi on the 
6th of November, though some part of its immense 
treasure was carried away by Нети» widow. 
Agra, too, was occupied without delay. An un- 
successful attempt was made to apprehend Hemu's 
widow. His aged father was captured and put to 
death on his refusal to embrace Islam. Immediate 
steps were taken to complete the operations against 
Sikandar Sur, who was compelled to surrender 
in May 1557. He was granted an assignment in 
Bihar, from where he was, a little after, expelled by 
Akbar. He died a fugitive in Bengal (1558-1559). 
Muhammad Adil, next Sur claimant to the throne 
of Delhi, was killed in 1557, at Munghir in a battle 
against the governor. of Bengal. Ibrahim, the third 
Sur pretender, had to find asylum in Orissa. Thus, 
within two years of his victory at Panipat there 
remained no powerful Sur rival to contest Akbar's 
claim to the sovereignty of Hindustan. 

Regency of Bairam Khan, 1556-60 

The outstanding achievements of Bairam Khan 
as a regent were the defeat of Hemu and the elimi- 
nation of Akbar’s Sur rivals. The next problem 
awaiting solution was the setting up of a provisional 
administration in the territory that had passed into 
his possession after the battle of “—~”A-rough 
and ready type of government „й Не fralienage 
(5. 3]72—'4 
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Early in 1560 the guardian was dismissed from office 
and directed by Akbar to proceed on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which was then considered as an exile 
from the country. The events leading to the down- 
fall of such an indomitable personality as Bairam 
Khan, naturally aroused great interest among con- 
temporary writers who have left a detailed account 
of the episode. Though a very loyal and successful 
administrator and guardian, Bairam Khan had never 
really been popular with the members of the Mughal 
court. In the first place, he was a Shia whereas the 
king, his household and the nobility were Sunnis. 
Secondly, though devoted to the interest of the State 
“his disposition was arbitrary, haughty and jealous 
and he could not easily tolerate the presence of 
possible rivals near his young master.” Thirdly, as 
Akbar began to attain maturity and take interest in 
the State affairs, Bairam Khan’s influence naturally 
began to decline and the protector grew a little 


impatient and betrayed lack of discretion in deal- 


ing with the situation. His enemies seized every 
opportunity to exaggerate his faults and to mis- 
represent his intentions. Fourthly, Akbar who was 
growing to manhood and resenting the galling tute- 
lage, was desirous of asserting his authority. He 
had no privy purse and his household was not 
as well-provided as the family and dependants of 
Bairam Khan.  Fifthly the young emperor's 
immediate attachee, such as his foster-mother 
Maham Anaga, her son Adham Khan and son-in- 
law Shihab-ud-din, who had ambitions of sharing 
the general prosperity of their patron's growing 
Empire and wielding power, looked upon Bairam 
Khan as an obstacle in their way and poisoned the 
ears of Akbar and of his mother against him. For 
these reasons, a coolness grew up between the Pro- 
tector and his royal ward which soon deepened into 
a breach. Bairam Khan’s execution of Tardi Beg had 
given offence to several members of the court, which 
being orthodox Sunni felt its religious susceptibilities 
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the reins of. government into my own hands, and it 
is desirable that you should now make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca upon which you have been so long 
intent. A suitable assignment out of the parganas 
of Hindustan will be made for your maintenance, 
the revenue of which will be transmitted to you by 
your agents." 

In spite of his friends' advice to the contrary, 
Bairam Khan did not like to stain the glorious re- 
cord of ‘his life-long loyal service to the Mughal 
ruling family and, after some hesitation, complied 
with the royal command and surrendered the insig- 
nia of his office to Akbar. But, as Bairam Khan 
proceeded in а leisurely manner towards the Punjab 
to recover his private treasure, which he had left at 
Sarhind and Lahore, the court party sent Mulla Pir 
Muhammad, a former ungrateful protege of the re- 
gent, with a large army to hasten him out of the 
kingdom. This enraged the ex-regent, who, after 
leaving his family in the fort of Bhatinda, turned 
towards Jalandar and decided to offer armed resist- 
ance, though in a half-hearted manner. He was, 
however, defeated at Tilwara on the Bias, and was 
brought before Akbar by Munim Khan, who had 
just been given the Protector’s title of Khan Khanan, 
Akbar forgave his former guardian and offered him 
three alternatives : first, to receive the districts of 
Kalpi and Chanderi as governor ; second, to accept 
the post of his confidential adviser at court ; and 
third, to depart for Mecca. Bairam Khan, who was 
too high-minded to accept any inferior position than 
that he had so far held, decided to leave for Mecca. 
He marched, by way of Rajputana, for Patna 
(Anhilwara) where he was attacked by a band of 
Afghans, and stabbed to death by one Mubarak 
Khan whose father had been killed at the battle of 
Macchiwara in 1555. His family was brought to 
Ahmadabad in a destitute condition. Akbar had 
them escorted to the court and received them 
honourably. He married Bairam’s widow, Salima 
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his foster-father Shams-ud-din Atka Khan his chief 
minister, in November 1561, in place of Munim 
Khan. The appointment was highly displeasing 
to Maham Anaga, Adham Khan, Munim Khan, 
Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan and certain other in- 
fluential members of the haram party. Anxious to 
retain his position of predominance, Adham Khan 
entered the palace with a few of his followers on 
May 16, 1562, and stabbed to death Atka Khan, who 
was engaged in his official duties. Next, he attempt- 
ed to enter the royal apartments, where Akbar was 
sleeping at the time, to make his peace with his 
sovereign ; but he was prevented by an eunuch who 
bolted the door from inside. The noise awoke Akbar 
who came out of the Латат by another door and 
angrily asked Adham Khan as to why he had killed 
the minister. Adham Khan not only put forth lame 
excuses, but also had the audacity of seizing Akbar's 
hands and even his sword, as the king attempted 
to disarm the villain. Getting wild with rage, Akbar 
gave a blow with his fist into Adham's face, which 
stunned him. At his orders, Adham was bound 
hand and foot and twice thrown down the palace 
terrace. He died instantaneously. Adham's accom- 
plices, Munim Khan, Shihab-ud-din and others, 
absconded to escape just punishment. Akbar then 
informed Maham Anaga, who was lying ill, what 
had happened. She replied: “Your majesty has done 
well and died forty days after her son's death. 
Akbar thus got rid of the baneful influence of the 
haram party. He erected a fine mausoleum on 
Adham's grave at Delhi and not only forgave Munim 
Khan, but also reinstated him as his chief minister. 


Abolition of Pilgrims’ Tax, 1563 


By this time the young king had decided to be 
his own master and to map out his own policy for 
the benefit of his dynasty and country, without being 
trammelled by any other consideration. The aboli- 
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to Gwalior where he died some time after. After this 
incident, no member of his court ever dared to in- 
fluence his policy by unfair means. Аз Smith writes, 
“Akbar continued to show all proper respect to his 
mother, but he did not allow her to control his policy, 
which was conceived on principles distasteful to 
her." 
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of most of northern India that patriotic urge and 
humanitarian sentiments influenced his policy. Dur- 
ing the second half of his reign he was undoubted- 
ly inspired by the ancient Hindu ideal of attempting 
to bring about the political unity of the entire coun- 
try and of giving security and happiness to the 
people of the land. 
The Conquest of Malwa, 1561 

The first conquest, after Bairam’s exit, was that 
of the province of Malwa. Its ruler, Baz Bahadur, 
son of Shujaat Khan, governor of the province during 
the reigns of Sher Shah and his son Islam Shah, was 
devoted to music and was fond of the company of 
dancers and singers. Among them the most famous 
was his mistress Rup Mati, who was renowned for her 
beauty, charms and poetic talents. The administration 
of the province, allowed to take its own course, was 
naturally weak. Adham Khan, son of Maham 
Anaga, was selected due to his mother’s influence, 
for leading an expedition against Sarangpur, the cap- 
ital of Malwa. Pir Muhammad Khan was associated 
with him. Baz Bahadur took no notice of the 
invaders until the latter had reached within 90 
miles of Sarangpur. The immediate threat to his 
life, however, aroused him from his ‘dreams of love 
and music’ and issuing out of his palace at the head 
of his demoralised and discontented troops he fought 
a battle at a distance of three miles from Sarangpur 
on March 29, 1561. He was badly defeated and fled 
from the field. All the treasure, property and family 
of Baz Bahadur, including his beloved Rup Mati, 
fell into the hands of the victors. Adham Khan was 
eager to obtain possession of Rup Mati, but she took 
poison in order to save her honour. Adham Khan 
and Pir Muhammad inflicted untold misery on the 
people of the province. s 

Appropriating most of the spoils, including women 
and elephants, Adham Khan sent to court only a 
fraction of what he had seized at Sarangpur. This 
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most of the Afghan elephants and equipage and sent 
only nominal spoils to Agra. Akbar thought it 
necessary to chastise the delinquent governor and 
acting with his usual promptitude hastened towards 
Jaunpur in the heat of July. Khan Zaman and his 
brother Bahadur were terrified and. met the emperor 
at Kara and placing all the elephants at his disposal, 
begged his forgiveness. With his usual magnanimity 
Akbar accepted Khan Zaman's submission and sent 
him back as governor of Jaunpur. At the same 
time, he dispatched Asaf Khan to wrest Chunargarh 
from the hands of the Afghans. In August, 1561, 
Chunar was acquired and it became an outpost of 


the empire in the east. 


Submission of and Alliance with Jaipur, 1562 
In November, 1561, Shams-ud-din Atka Khan 
was appointed prime minister. At the end of the 
year Adham Khan whose administration was highly 
tyrannical was recalled from Malwa and Pir 
Muhammad was promoted to his place. In January, 
1562, Akbar made his first pilgrimage to the mauso- 
leum of Shaikh Muin-ud-din Chishti of Ajmer. On 
the way, he received Bhar Mal, ruler of Amber 
(Jaipur) and the first Rajput King to acknowledge his 
suzerainty and accepted the hand of his daughter. 
Bhar Mal had been hard pressed on account of the 
continued aggressions of Sharf-ud-din, the Mughal 
governor of Ajmer, who had made his nephews cap- 
tives and was demanding a huge ransom, and he saw 
no way out of his threatened ruin except secking 
Akbar's protection. The marriage took place at Sam- 
bhar at the end of January during the emperor's halt 
on his return journey to Agra. The princess became 
the mother of Jahangir and exerted great influence 
on Akbar and his policy. The marriage unlike those 
contracted by the previous Sultans with Hindu ladies 
was voluntary. It cemented the alliance between the 
two ruling houses of Delhi and Jaipur. Akbar took 
Bhagwan Das, the adopted son of Bhar Mal, and 
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his adventurous flight from court to court, Baz 
Bahadur thought it politic to submit to Akbar in 
the 15th year of his reign. He was enrolled as a 
mansabdar of 1,000 and was subsequently promoted 
to the rank of 2,000. 


Conquest of Gondwana, 1564 


In 1564, Akbar directed Asaf Khan to subdue 
the ten-century-old Gond kingdom of Garha- 
Katanga, which extended from Ratanpur in the east 
to Raisin in Ше west and Rewa їп the north to the 
frontier of the Dakhan in the south, and comprised 
the northern districts of the modern Madhya 
Pradesh. Its ruler. was Rani Durgavati, a Chandel 
Princess of Mahoba and regent of her son Vir 
Narayan. Though the young Raja had attained 
majority, he allowed his mother to carry on the 
administration. Durgavati was a brave and wise 
ruler. She was a good shot with gun and shot ani- , 
mals of the chase with her gun. People were happy 
under her rule. She possessed a powerful army of 
20,000 horse, 1,000 elephants and a large number of 
infantry, and had successfully defended her kingdom 
against the aggressive attacksof Baz Bahadur and the 
Miana Afghans of Malwa. In pursuance of his settled 
policy of aggressive conquests, Akbar planned an 
attack on Gondwana without any provocation. The 
army of invasion under Asaf Khan consisted of 
50,000 troops. The Rani faced them bravely with 
her greatly inferior force, and resisted them for two 
days at Narhi to the east of Garha. "Vir Narayan 
was wounded and obliged to withdraw at the request 
ofhis mother and this further weakened her small 
army. In spite of her brave stand, the Rani, too, 
was wounded with two arrows. She stabbed herself 
to death in order to avoid capture and dishonour. 
The invader now marched to Chauragarh where 
Vir Narayan bravely offered battle, but he was de- 
feated and killed. His women offered jauhar. Asaf 
Khan acquired an .jmmense booty, which included 
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immediately and drove back the assailants, killing 
200 of them. There seemed little prospect of an 
early termination of the siege. By chance on 
February 23, 1568, Akbar fired a shot at a prominent 
man on the rampart of. the fort, who was directing 
defence operations and supervising the repair of a 
breach in the wall. He was Jaimal, to whom the 
defence of the fort was entrusted by the nobles, who, 
aware of Akbar’s grim determination, had sometime 
after the commencement of the siege sent away their 
chief, Udaya Singh, to a place of safety in the 
Aravali Hills. As Jaimal was fatally wounded, the 
Sisodias were filled with despair, and their ladies 
committed jauhar during the night. The flames rising 
from the funeral pyres convinced Akbar that the 
victim of his shot was Jaimal. The next morning the 
Rajputs decided to take up the offensive. According 
to tradition, Jaimal, although fatally wounded, was 
carried on his horse as the leader of the offensive. 
After his fall in the battle, the command devolved 
on the young Sisodia noble, Fateh Singh of Kailwa. 
Fatha, as he was popularly known, put on the yellow 
robes and accompanied by his wife and mother led 
the attack ; but the brave Rajputs were overpowered 
by superior numbers and slain to a man. 

Akbar entered the fort the next day, and ordered 
a general massacre, as his wrath was inflamed by 
the stiff resistance offered to his arms. ‘The victims 
numbered 30,000. This act of needless brutality is 
a stain on Akbars memory. Не expiated part of 
his guilt by commemorating the heroism of Jaimal 
and Fateh Singh by erecting their statues, mounted 
on elephants, at the gate of his palace at Agra. On 
February 20, he appointed Asaf Khan governor of 
Mewar, most of which was in the Rana’s hand, and 
then returned to Agra. 


The fall of Chittor was followed by the gratifying 
news that Sulaiman Karrani, the ruler of Patna, had 
accepted Akbar’s proposal to recognise him as 
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terms of which were lenient, and returned to Agra. 
The impregnable fort thus passed into the hands of 
the Mughals. 


Surrender of Kalinjar, 1569 


The fall of the fortresses of Chittor and 
Ranthambhor added immensely to the prestige of 
the Emperor. The only other fort in northern 
India, impregnable in the еуез of the people, that 
remained out of his control was that of Kalinjar in 
the modern Banda district of Uttar Pradesh. It 
had defied Sher Shah, and was atthis time in the 
possession of Raja Rama Chandra of Bhatha. In 
August, 1569, Majnun Khan Qaqshal was despatched 
against him. Rama Chandra, aware of the fate of 
Chittor and Ranthambhor, offered little resistance 
and submitted. The Raja was given a jagir near 
Allahabad and Kalinjar was placed under the 
charge of Majnun Khan. 


Submission of Marwar, 1570 


In November, 1570, Akbar paid a visit to Nagaur, 
where he received, through Bhagwant Das of Amber, 
the submission of the rulers of Jodhpur and 
Bikaner. Chandra Sen, son of Maldeva and the 
then ruler of Jodhpur, came and waited on the 
Emperor; Rai Kalyan Mal of Bikaner and his son, 
Rai Singh, were also received in audience. Rawal 
Har Rai of Jaisalmer, too, submitted. Akbar 
married a princess of the Bikaner ruling family and 
also the daughter of Har Rai of Jaisalmer. Thus, by 
the end of 1570, the whole of Rajasthan, except 
Mewar with its tributary states of Dungarpur, 
Banswara and Pratapgarh, recognised the suzerainty 
of Akbar. ; 

Conquest of Gujarat, 1572-73 
The Emperor now turned his attention to 


Gujarat, which he desired to conquer and annex to 
his kingdom. The province had for some time 
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mad Husain Mirza, who had fled to Daulatabad, 
returned to Gujarat. Forming an alliance with the 
disaffected nobles of the province, he besieged the 
governor, Khan Azam, in Ahmadabad. As Khan 
Azam was powerless against the rebels, Akbar, 
accompanied by a small army, left Fatehpur Sikri on 
September 2, having performed the long journey of 
more than 450 miles in eleven days all told. The 
rebels, who did not believe the report of the Empe- 
ror’s sudden arrival, were thunderstruck to find him 
at the head of the army of relief from Fatehpur 
Sikri. Contrary to the advice of his cautious 
officials, Akbar immediately crossed the river Sabar- 
mati and charged the enemy. In the hand-to-hand 
fight, in which his horse was wounded and Akbar 
himself dangerously exposed, he defeated the rebels 
and took Muhammad Husain Mirza а prisoner. 
Ikhtihar-ul-Mulk, another principal rebel, who was 
watching the besieged Khan Azam, turned up to 
contest the royal army, but was slain. The rebellion 
was now broken. Shah Mirza, the only rebel who 
escaped, became a homeless wanderer. After this 
grand success, the Emperor returned to Fatehpur 
Sikri on October 5, 1573. The historian Smith has 
rightly described Akbar’s second Gujarat expedition 
as “the quickest campaign on record." The conquest 
of Gujarat pushed Akbar’s western frontier to the 
sea and brought him into contact with the Portu- 
guese who made peace with him. It is a pity that the 
Emperor did not think of building a navy for the 
protection of his empire and for commerce with 
the outer world. 
Conquest of Bihar and Bengal, 1574-76 

Sulaiman Karrani, who had been governor of 
Bihar during the last days of Sher Shah’s reign and 
asserted his independence on the fall of the Sur 
dynasty, and had, early in 1568, acknowledged Akbar 
as his sovereign, died in 1572. He had brought the 
province of Bengal and Orissa under his rule and 
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his part Akbar was equally determined to wrest the 
remaining (western) part of Mewar from the hands 
of the valiant Rana. In April, 1576, he sent a 
powerful army under Man Singh of Amber to invade 
the remnant of Mewar. From Mandal Garh (in 
Eastern Mewar) Man Singh proceeded by way of 
Mohi (south of Raj Samudra Lake) «towards 
Gogunda and encamped on the plain at the northern 
end of Haldi Ghati, a spur ofthe Aravalli chain, 
between that town and the village of Khamnaur on 
the southern bank of the river Banas. Here the 
imperial army was attacked by Pratap, who march- 
ed from Gogunda to check the advance of the inva- 
der on June 18, 1576. Tradition has magnified the 
Rana's army to twenty thousand horse and that of 
Man Singh to eight thousand. The fact, however, 
is that the Mewar force did not exceed three thou- 
sand horse and a few hundred Bhil infantry. Man 
Singh commanded ten thousand picked cavalry of. 
whom nearly four thousand were Kachhwaha Raj- 
puts, one thousand other Hindus and the remaining 
were mostly Central Asian Turks, Uzbegs and 
Kazzaqs, with a thousand Sayyids of Barha and 
Shaikhzadas of Fatehpur Sikri. "The advance-guard 
(about 800 horse) of the tiny Mewar force was com- 
posed of Hakim Khan Sur, Bhim Singh of Dodia, 
Ram Das Rathor (son of Jaimal) and а few others, the 
right wing (500 horse) was under Ram Shah Tanwar 
of Gwalior and Bhama Shah, the left wing was under 
Bida Mana and the centre was commanded by the 
Rana himself. The Bhils of Punja and a band of 
other troops stood in the rear. The imperial army 
was preceded by a line of skirmishers under Sayyid 
Hashim of Barha. Its vanguard was commanded 
by Jagannath Kachhwaha and Ali Asaf Khan (a 
Kazvini Khwaja) and was strengthened by a power- 
ful ilimish (advanced reserve) under Madho Singh 
Kachhwaha. The right wing was composed of the 
Sayyids of Barha, the left wing was under Mulla 
Qazi Khan Badakhshi (later surnamed Ghazi Khan) 
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of a surprise attack. In fact, they could not gauge 
the magnitude of their success until next morning. 
The Rana evacuated Gogunda, and Man Singh then 
made arrangements for its occupation. 
Notwithstanding his best efforts. Man Singh 
did not succeed in reducing that fraction of. Mewar 
(north-western region including Kumbhalgarh and 
Deosuri) which still remained in the hands of the 
Rana. He could not hold Gogunda for long owing 
to want of provisions and the hostility of the people. 
Neither his threats nor persuasion would bring 
Pratap round. The indomitable Sisodia king, though 
reduced to starvation on more than one occasion, 
did not condescend to lower his pride and acknow- 
ledge Akbar’s suzerainty, much less to agree to a 
matrimonial alliance with him. Man Singh fell in 
disfavour with Akbar for his failure, and was recalled 
to court. It is erroneously supposed that Akbar, 
moved by sentiments of chivalrous regard for his 
great adversary, left him unmolested for the rest of 
his life. The truth, however, is that Akbar did not 
relax his attempt to reduce the Rana. But all his 
attempts failed, and Pratap succeeded in recovering 
possession of the greater part of his ancestral terri- 
tory. The Rana’s death on January 19, 1597, how- 
ever, provided Akbar an opportunity to reduce 
Mewar to submission. But, as the emperor was then 
engaged in other quarters, he could not seize the 
Opportunity. Although he sent more than one expe- 
dition against Amar Singh, the son and successor of 
Pratap, Mewar could not be conquered and annexed. 


Reduction of Kabul, 1581 

In 1480, many prominent Muslim officials in 
Bihar and Bengal, who were opposed to Akbar’s 
policy of absolute religious toleration and were hard 
hit by his administrative, financial and military 
reforms, rose in revolt and formed a conspiracy to 
depose him and give the throne to his half brother, 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. Accustomed 
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departure, Hakim took the the facto charge of the 
administration, but his sister continued to be the 
official governor. Mirza Hakim died in July 1585, 
and Kabul was then incorporated asa province of 
the empire. The rebels in Bihar and Bengal were 
defeated by Todar Mal and other generals and the 
rebellions in other parts were also suppressed. 


The year 1581 has been described as the most 
critical year of Akbar’s life since his assumption of 
authority in 1560. The Emperor’s resourcefulness, 
tact and ability enabled him to get the better of his 
enemies and to emerge from the struggle more 
powerful than before. 

Annexation of Kashmir, 1585 

Akbar had for long cherished the ambition of 
reducing Kashmir to submission by diplomacy and 
failing that by force of arms. Though Yusuf Khan, 
the Sultan of Kashmir, sent his third son in 1581 and 
the elder one in 1585 to wait on Akbar, he had evaded 
appearing in person. With the object of overawing 
him into submission and also making arrangements 
for the incorporation of Kabul as а province of the 
empire, Akbar left Fatehpur Sikri for Lahore in the 
autumn of 1585. Не reached Rawalpindi early in 
December and thence moved to Attock. He dis- 
patched Zain Khan Kokaltash and Raja Birbal and 
Hakim Abdul Fateh to chastise the Yusufzai and 
Mohamand tribes of the frontier region, as they had 
become troublesome. But the imperial troops did 
not fare well in the battle that followed and Raja 
Birbal was killed. Akbar was much grieved and he 
censured: Zain Khan and Abdul Fateh for their 
defeat and failure to recover Raja Birbal's body. 
Raja Todar Mal, who was now sent to avenge the 
defeat, reduced the tribesmen to submission. Man 
Singh, who was commissioned to join him, defeated 
the Afghans ina battle in the Khyber Pass. The 
tribesmen, though not thoroughly subdued, gave no 
further trouble to the government. 
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E. p including the fortresses of Thatta 
ER wan (1991). He entered the imperial service 
A Nas enrolled asa mansabdar ОЁ 3,000 and a 
ember of Din Ilahi. 
Conquest of Orissa, 159? 
ms 1590, Raja Man Singh, governor of Bihar, 
ПАА ed Orissa and prepared to attack Qutulu Khan 
dist ani, who had set himself up as the ruler of that 
province. Qutulu Khan died before he 
KI meet Man Singh in battle. His son, Nisar 
Khan, submitted after a feeble resistance, and was 
confirmed as governor. But two years later, he 
ud the treaty and seized the crown-lands of 
uri and Jagannath. Raja Man Singh defeated and 
expelled the rebel. The province was now annexed 
to the empire, and became а part of the suba of 


Bengal. 
Conquest of Baluchistan, 1595 
In February 1595, Mir Masum was deputed to 


conquer Baluchistan, which was the only principality 


in Northern India that had not yet acknowledged 
ttacked the 


Akbar’s authority. The gifted general a 
fortress of Sibi, north-east of Quetta, and compelled 
to deliver 


the Pani Afghans, who were defeated, 
the, whole of Baluchistan, includin Makran, the 
region near the coast, into the hands of the imperi- 


alists. 
Acquisition of Kan 


dhar, 1595 
In April 1595, the ernor of Kandhar, 


Persian gov 
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deliv erful fortress into the hands of 
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horse and given the jr a ambhal. The acquisi- 
tion of. Kandhar СО Jeted Akbar s conquest in 
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victory. The Mughal cause suffered severely on 
account of: dissensions between Murad and the 
Khan Khanan. Akbar, therefore, decided to recall 
both of them and to appoint Abul Fazlin their 
place. He sent Prince Daniyal, his third son, to 
take charge of the operations against Ahmadnagar 
and himself prepared to march in person to the 
Dakhin. Daulatabad fell before his arrival, in 1599. 
Then Ahmadnagar was besieged by Daniyal and 
captured in August 1600, but not before the heroic 
Chand Bibi had fallen to the dagger of an assassin. 
The young king. Bahadur Nizam Shah was taken 
prisoner and sent to Gwalior ; but the nobles of 
Ahmadnagar set up another puppet and continued 

to resist the Mughal arms. 
Before the fall of Ahmadnagar, the King of 
Khandesh, Bahadur Shah, whose father, Raja Ali 
de of his Mughal 


Khan, had died fighting on the si 


Suzerain in a battle with Ahmadnagar, had repudiat- 
d to defend 


ed the Mughal authority and prepare 
himselfin his strong fortress of Asirgarh. Akbar 
resolved to attack him. Early in 1599, he entered 


Khandesh, took possession ofits capital, Burhanpur, 
nable fortress of Asirgarh, 


and besieged the imprest : 1 
Which was well-provided with artillery, war-like 
e continued for a 


stores and provisions. The sieg : 
"azl was sent to supervise the 


long time and Abul F 
Operations and infuse vigour into the besiegers. The 
imperialists carried an important outwork which 
frightened Bahadur and he submitted to Akbar on 
ecember 21, 1600. The garrison continued to 
resist for a few days more, but surrendered the 
601. Khandesh was now 


Ortres r r i7 1 
а King Bahadur was sent as 
Prisoner to Gwalior and was granted a subsistence 
allowance of 4,000 ashrafis а E yomen Smith 
has charged Akbar with gross perfidy in his dealings 
With Bahadur ; but, 2$ Wolseley Haig has rightly 
Pointed out King Bahadur was as much to blame as 
bar, for each strove to outwit the other. Nor was 
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i i : f the com- 
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historians have wrongly supposed. The you 
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uicide on account of the rebuke 
administered by his father. 
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Consolidation of the Conquests 
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REBELLIONS 
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fortnight, he was detained on the way b 
& E hea 
m on the bank of the Chambal. On E roman 
ach ullah fled from Mandu, but Akbar pursued and 
ped him. Abdullah's women and elephants 
into his hands. Qara Bahadur Khan was 
appointed governor of Malwa. After establishing 
pcd relations with Mubarak Shah II of Khan- 
esh, whose daughter he married, and successfully 
ene the ruler of Gujarat to banish the rebel, 
bdullah, from his territory, Akbar returned to 


Agra in October, 1564. 


The Uzbeg Rebellion, 1564-67 
U Among the old nobility of Akbar’s court, the 
Jzbegs formed a most influential and turbulent sec- 
tion. "Their leaders меге Khan Zaman (Ali Quli 
Khan) governor of Jaunpur, his brother Bahadur, 
their uncle Ibrahim Khan, Khan Alam (Iskandar 
han) governor of Awadh, and Abdullah Khan, 
They held 


Who was recently driven out of Malwa. 
Important assignments and commanded powerful 
Odies of troops. Khan Zaman and Khan Alam 
5 ad ably assisted Bairam Khan and rendered valu- 
able service in re-establishing the Mughal rule in 
Northern India. Feeling that their services had not 
>een adequately rewarded, they nursed a grievance 
against their young sovereign. Moreover, they dis- 
and his ‘Per- 


Кеа Akbar’s policy of centralisation an 1 
Slanised ways', and were filled with a desire to retain 


their semi-independent status and freedom to act as 
у liked. Their descent from а common stock and 
amily connections, besides the common fancied 
8rievance at the hands of the king, had made them 
кое to sink or swim together. , They КО їп 
revolt and planned a campaign fan Alam ш 

ecided that Ibrahim ш Вап Khan Zaman 


attack к : while at th 
and апап}, Whıle ture. Manikpur. Khan 
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The rebels, Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 


pur districts. 
Masud Husain Mirza 


Muhammad Husain Mirza, 
ee Aqil Husain Mirza and their two nephews, 

ikandar Mirza and Mahmud Mirza (Shah Mirza), 
who joined them, were descendants of Timur’s second 
Son, and were blood-relations of Akbar. Probably, 
their rebellion was due to their belief that, being 
connected by blood with the ruling family, they 
deserved a more handsome provision for their 
maintenance. Following the example of Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza and Muhammad Sultan Mirza of the 
time of Humayun, they obtained forcible possession 
of the crown-lands in their neighbourhood. Munim 


Khan defeated them and drove them into Malwa. 
guerilla tactics and fled from 


But as they indulged in 

place to place, they could not be completely reduced 
till 1573. The time coincided with the Uzbeg 
rebellion and the latter's invitation to Mirza Hakim 
to make another attempt against kbar. But as 
we have already seen, the Uzbegs suffered defeat 
and their leader, Khan Zaman, was killed in battle 
and his brother, Bahadur Khan, was executed. 


rebellion of the Mirzas also came to 27 end almost 
simultaneously wit dof the Uzbeg menace. 


The Mirzas were hunte elled from 

Malwa whence: they He They were 

finally beaten and exterminated when Akbar under- 

took his second expedition to that province In 1573. 

The last important rebellion of his nobles who had - 
-p his family Since the 

1580, and was 50 


been closely СО | 
üme of his father occurred 1n 
Widespread as to constitute а grave threat to Akbar's 
life and throne. But it was successfully crushed, as 
We have seen, in 1581, after which year the Emperor 
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SUM Sher Khan, son of the late Sultan Muham- 
ad Adil Shah, was preparing to overthrow the 
f the modern 


Mughal power in the eastern parts o 
nd Sulaiman Karrani was 


pus Pradesh (1561), а 

AM becoming the leader of the Afghans in India. 

bar was shrewd enough to realise what his father 
ee that the Rajputs, 


and grandfather had failed tos 
in their possession and were 


renowned for their valour 
ould safely be depended 
ted into friends. Hence; he decided 


io seck their со-орега them asa coun- 
кроне against his self-secking Mughal, Uzbeg, 
ersian and Afghan nobles and officials. In. pursu- 


ance of this policy; he accepte the submission of 
i welcomed à 


Raja Bhar Mal of Amber (Jaipur); and 
matrimonia, alliance with t Kachhwaha ruling 
amily, in January, 562. H vant 
and Man Singh into his service and soon discovere 
serviceable than most 


that they were more loyal and 1 
1 slim followers Tt was, in fact, 


of his top-ranking Mu 1 rs. 
only after he ha | tested the Kachhwaha loyalty and 
devotion that һе decide invite. other Rajput | 
chiefs in the land to accept him as their suzerain an 
Jom his service. ОП footing of j 
highest of his Muslim officials and nobles. He 
hat, i left in the possession 
s States and treated honourably, 
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he States of Rajasthan 
entered into alliance were. enrolled as 
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2 


; Ranthambhor in 1568: in 1570 Marwar, 
Í Jaisalmer submitted without resistance. 


Sut. Mewar alone disdainfully rejected the pro- 
posal and, in spite of а prolonged siege, during vee 
its capital Chittor was lost, and almost continued 
warfare thereafter, it remained aloof even though the 
collateral: branches of its ruling family which held 
i tates of Dungarpur, Banswara 
»had submitted to Akbar in 1577. 
the resistance 


ing. Being peculiarly 
free from religious fanaticism, he, unlike the Sultans 


brand the Rajputs, as infidels or 
Political inferiors. Nor did he, during the course 


of his campaigns 1 indulge in the 


only held aloof b 
ently against the 
More than 350 
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CHAPTER IV 


EVOLUTION OF AKBAR'S RELIGIOUS 
VIEWS AND POLICY 


. Akbar was born and brought up in compara- 
tively liberal surroundings. His father was a Mughal 
Sunni, his mother a Perian Shia, and he first saw the 
light and lived for about a month in the house of a 
Hindu chief. Though orthodox in his religious views 
Humayun had to conform outwardly with the prin- 
ciples of Shiaism and his most loyal officer and com- 
mander, Bairam Khan, was aconfirmed Shia. Bairam 
Khan who subsequently became Akbar’s guardian 
and Protector, was responsible for moulding his 
conduct and shaping his policy.  Akbars most 
notable tutor, Abdul Latif, who was so liberal in his 


religious views as to be dubbed a Sunni in the Shia 
country of Persia and a Shia in the Sunni ridden 
i f Suleh-i- 


northern India, taught him the principle o 

Kul (universal peace) which Akbar never forgot. 
Thus, heredity and environment combined to in- 
fluence Akbar’s religious views, in the direction of 
liberalism, . By nature he was incapable of religious 
anaticism and though, after Bairam Khan’s fall, he 
ad, sometimes during the next few years, been per- 
Suaded to sanction measures of persecution against . 
а few notable Muslim ‘heretics’, he never really 
Save evidence of narrow religious bigotry. Even 
before he was twenty, he abolished the pernicious 
Practice of enslaving the prisoners of war and con- 


Verting them to Islam. Profoundly religious in the 
he often pondered over t 1 


Correct sense of the term, ) 
Problems of life and death, and on completing his 
Wentieth year he was seized with remorse caused by 

t ligion and politics: 


* difficulty of reconciling те 
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‚ on Hindu pilgrims visiting 
their holy shrines, in all the parts of his DH 
Next ry measure was enac ü 
hated jizya or poll-tax 
revious Turko-Afghan 
Sultans and even his father and grandfather had 
i i to realise, Although 
amental departure in 
vertheless, in his per- 
y years to be a good, 
though tolerant, Muslim. € have it on the testi- 
mony of the contemporary historian Badayuni that 
not only did Akbar зау his daily five prayers and go 
through Other о servanc 


es of his religion, but in 
Sreatfulness to the Almighty for b 


ed. It was the abolition of the 


mind, h understand the р 
religion, With this bj 


› Carly in 1575, 
t Sikri, entitled 
ma (House of Wors hip), in which regular 
;SIODS Were held on Thursday evenings. 
onfined to the 


5 aikhs Sa ids, tł the 
Muslim nobles 2 YY. Пе ulema and 


i alone were invited to attend the 
meetings. The orthodox Sunni Party headed by 
Mulla Abdullah of Sultanpur, entitled Makhdum- 
ul-Mulk, and Shaikh Abdun Na i, the chief sadr 
took a prominent part in the discussions. But as it 
was divided against itself, 


it soon lost its influence 
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wi 

mo Makhdum-ul-Mulk and Abdun Nabi 
us. E методе themselves on fundamental ques- 
E hv: 5 а theology and openly exhibited un- 
He D бн. erance to each other s views. Some of 
н е scholars called their opponents names 
eye imputed motives to one another. “All at 
TEM one night," writes Badayuni, “the veins of the 
xe, pe ulema of the age swelled up and a horrid 
angr an cone ensued. His Majesty got very 
the Ne their rude behaviour. Such occurrences in 
leur ouse were by no means uncommon. On 
aearing that Haji Ibrahim had issued a fatwa legalis- 


Sd the use of yellow and red dress, “Mir Adil, 
eee Muhammad, in the imperial presence called 
Sick n accursed wretch, abused him and lifted his 
Кл to strike him... Their irresponsible be- 
c DU and quarrels, their inability to explain satis- 
i огу the fundamental doctrines of Islam, and 

cir personal greed and unworthy conduct convin- 


c 
de Akbar that truth must. be sought outside their 
Ickerings. 
Now began the second stage in the evolution of 
n orthodox Islam 
debates to members 


or other faiths, such 
р d Christians. On June 22, 1579, he mounted the 
eit at the principal mosque at Fatehpur 
th ri, and read the khutba, in verse composed by 
A Poet Laureate, Faizi, ^n September, Shaikh 
ubarak, the father of Faizi and Abul Fazl, pro- 
a formal document 


u : 
Ced at the Emperor's instance, 2 
the supreme authority 


ahzar) giving Akbar, t 
i versial causes concerning 
her they were ecclesiastical 
ed by all important 
ul-Mulk and 
text of the 


0 
Ts] г 
ог uan the country, whet 
КОМ This document 
UD. divines, including ; 
do un Nabi. The following 
Cument : 
become the centre 


[T4 7 M б 
Whereas Hindustan 15 now 


T 
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of security and peace, and the 
benevolence, so that numbers of 
orders of the people, and espe 


have duly considered the deep 
meaning, first of the verse of the Quran “Obey God 
and obey the Prophet, who are invested 
;and, secondly, of the 
man who is dearest 


";and thirdly, 
On reason, and testi- 
; and we have agreed that the rank of Just 
m the eyes of God than that of 


ther we q 1 а i 
dd LR due €clare that the Kin 


Mankind, th G : the 
Faithful, Shadow of God m "ser ME 


е "world, Abul-Fath 
ammad Ak 


sbar, Padishah-i-Ghazi 
(whose kingdom od Perpetuate) is a most just, and 


with a knowledge of God. 
“ 

; Should, therefore, in future, religious questions 
arise regarding Which the Opinions of the Mujtahids 
are at variance, and His Majesty, in the penetrating 
ed and clear wi m, be inclined to 
adopt, a the be nation and in the jn- 
terests of good ог ег, any of the Conflicting opinions 
which exist on that point, and should he issue a 
decree to that ¢ €ct, we do ereby agree that such 
a decree shall be binding on all his people. 


5 of Islam, 
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in ү шош His Majesty see fit to issue a new order 
IDE with some text of the Quran, and 
b п ated to. benefit the nation, all shall be bound 
das and opposition to it will involve damnation in 
next world, and loss of religious privileges and 
Property in this. 
i “This document has bee 
entions and for the glory 
Sation of Islam, and has been signed by us, the 
Principal ulema of the Faith and leading Theolo- 
ean in the month of Rajab, . 987 (August- 
September, 1579)." 
'The above document, which has been miscalled 
Infallibility Decree, gave Akbar the authority to 
adopt any one of the conflicting opinions of the 
uslim jurists, and also that of adopting any line 
of conduct and. policy in non-controversial matters, 


Provided it was in consonance with a verse of the 
Quran, He thus appropriated for himself what had 
] privilege of the ulema, 


hitherto been the specia 

and more particularly of the chief sadr. Hence- 

forth he became armed with religious authority over 

his Muslim subjects. It will not be fair to say that 
kbar became Pope as well as King, as mo ern 

Writers like Smith and Wolseley Haig have wrongly 

affirmed. 

Although religious discussion in the Ibadat Khana 
Continued, Akbar now arrange for private meetings 
with scholars and holy men of various faiths. After 
15 loss of faith in Sunni orthodoxy, he turned to 
Shia scholars. Hakim Abul Fateh, a man of exceed- 
ingly winning address from Gilan, acquired a great 
ascendancy in Akbar's € Mulla Muham- 
Mad Yazdi, another Shia divine, pecame his intimate 
associate and tried to make the арзи 2 

ut Akbar found no CO : in the Shia fait 1 
and turned to Sufism. Shaikh Faizi and Mirza 
Ulaiman of Badakhshan, repute to be aaa 
al’ initiated him into the mysteries of Sufi principles 


n written with honest 
of God and the propa- 
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я 5 5 Е Сод. 
and practices, like direct communion die os bes 
But though Akbar Was a mystic by eue а Тая е 
held ‘visions’ more than once, he found ar BS. 
inadequate for his purpose. So he attempte mes 
consolation in other religions, freely шр PF 
Hindu Sannyasis, Christian missionaries and Zo 

rian priests, 


à ES w 
So intense was his Curiosity to kno 
the truth that he denied himself 


ussions with 


puted theologians of 
the balcony Of his bed-room during 


iths, Hinduism, 
j Zoroastrianism and Christian 
° appeal exclusively to his expanding 
soul, 


A true rationalist, Akbar Carried on his inves 
gation into the truth in a scientific spirit, “Day an Y 
night," writes Badayuni, "people did nothing but Tam 
quire into and ; igate the profound Secrets O 

i f revelation, the curiosities 


ople can find, 
and a spirit of 

principle.” The 
“there Were sensible 


С conviction that 
£ men in all re 
11005 thinkers Ё 


religions and abste- 
ERN Some true knowledge was thus 
everywhere to be fo 


et hy should truth be confined 
to one religion ог Creed like Islam which was com- 
Paratively ney ап Scarcely 4 

old.’ 


thousand years 
Akbar’s rationalism had 
shaken his belief { 


the Islamic do 
and brushed а 


1 


-long en uir 


ng before this imi 
Sam. He rejecte 

А SSurrection and Judgment, 

side revelation. He Would not believe 

Ain, Vol, I, p. 179, 
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how any one could go to Heaven, have a long con- 
k to find his bed 


yation with God and come bac 
ill warm. He adopted many Hindu and Parsee 
in the doctrines of 


ОВ and customs, such as belief i 

b puo of the Soul and Sun worship. Thus 
s egan his apostacy from Islam. Many a modern 
historian holds the view that Akbar lived and died 
а Muslim. The present writer, however, finds him- 
self unable to agree with them. Islam, unlike Hindu- 
ism, is a definite creed, and one who does not believe 
in the five fundamentals of that religion, namely, 


faith in Kalima (unity of God and prophetship of 
fast of Ramzan, 


Muhammad), five daily prayers 

&akat and Haz, ceases to bea Muslim. The belief 
in the doctrine of. Karma; the theory of transmigra- 
tion of the soul and in the worship of the Sun, though 
conceived only as a source of light, and the convic- 


tion that every religion is based on truth, аге op- 
posed to the fundamental Islamic axiom that the 
Muslim religion alone has the monopoly of truth 
and all that was said and prescribed by former 
prophets has been cancelled by the latest and 


greatest of them, namely Muhammad. He looked 
rophet, not the Prophet. 


upon Muhammad as 4 

Moreover, we have no contemporary recorded evi- 
dence to show that Akbar continued to have faith in 
the religion of his birth. Peruschi who 
held that view were neither contemporary writers 
nor even secondary authorities an based their con- 
clusions only ОП Jesuit writings. 
to Abdullah Khan Uzbeg written 1n 
he described himself a Muslim, nced not be taken 
seriously. It was à г diplomatic correspondence 
and not an honest st f fact. It was of course 
difficult to repudiate { all elements of 
Muslim culture in which he had his birth and early 
training. Most of these he retained till the end. 


Din Mahi 
Dissatisfied with 12 


atement 0 


dition and authority, Akbar 
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prescribed human reason as the sole 
and extended complete religious to 
creed in the empire. 


known to him, ang Styled j 
ivine Monotheism. t was a Socio-religious order 
or brotherhood, designe 1 1 
nities in the land, n the principle of 
universal toleration (Suleh-i- Kul) a 
good points ofall the religions investigated by the 
mperor himself. It believed int € unity of God and 
Some of the ; rt i i 
doctrines foun 


According to Badayuni and 


Campaign, convened in 158 
pal courtiers 
the Din Пар. He refe 


1 “опе” and «ар With the 
age of not losing what 15 good in any one religion, 
t in another,” ^ Alj 


Т Want Das agreed. 
Courtiers enrolled ( 
bers of th т п 


D 


ig > 
е Was tr 
as its high ead туседа by Abu] Faz] 


: s te MI with his turb: 
in hand, put his | Cad at the feet of Lt з pup 
The Emperor raised him UP; placed th 

on his head and gaye him ү] ( 


«e ga the s like- 
ness) upon Which Were engraved Go ү era like 
phrase Allahu Akbar, © order hag ls Own s luta- 
HRS, nich: were Gan Salala 
Hu. The member had to give 7 dinner, their life- 
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nou ea а: precise holding a PER 
pier Le person. Т ey were require to 
р р: y on the anniversary of their birth and 
re prac ise charity. They had to abstain from eating 
D hos ar as possible, and from using Ше vessels of 
S do rs, fishermen and bird-catchers. They were 
5 marry old women or minor girls. They were 

xpected to sacrifice property, life, honour and reli- 


ion j 
gion in the service of the Emperor. These were the 


Our o 5 E X 
55d grades of devotion, and one who sacrificed one 
s hese four things was supposed to have possessed 

€ degree of devotion. One who sacrificed two 


thi ; 
hings, possessed two degrees of devotion, and so on. 
a few thousand members. But 


the empire did not 
he only notable 


ume as against t 


y The order had 
ANGE of the prominent men in 
nrol themselves, and Birbal was t 


indu to accept it. Din Tlahi perished with Akbar’s 
itinued to make disciples 


death, though Jahangir cor 

alter Akbar's fashion. Both Smith and Wolseley 

t aig have condemned Akbar for promulgating what 
hey have termed a religion of his own. 'The former 
listorian went to the length of saying that “The 


DUE Faith was a monument О 
his wisdom." The condemn 
kbar's highest political object was t 
i induism and Islam an the establishment of cul- 
үш as well as political unity in he 
к шоп was the outcome 0 
toleration and a brilliant testimony to Ms, 
idealism, It was inevitable that a fanatic like Bada- 

ies who enter- 


Yuni and ardent Portu uese missionaries 
tained the sure hope of converting Akbar to Christ- 
lanity but had failed to do 50, should have become 
thoroughly dissatisfied d fault with the 
Olerant king. There i ‹ nd 
фы Оа had recourse tO compulsion or bribery to 
€cure adherents of the Din Tlah. Nor is it fair to 
Old merely on the te i oted Badayuni 


stimony ofthe big 
and the disappointed Jesuit missionaries that Akbar 
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and he con- 
f to be the father of his sube) 
to himself t d 

temporal hea 
of the Indian people. 


*comparative religions, akpa 
sent for Portuguese missionaries from Goa to be ШЙ 
to make a close study of the doctrines of M 

is invit lan r 1 

In response to his invit A ed with 

Emperor the prin- 

The first mis- 

quiviva, Antonio Mo 

Serrate and Henriquez (a converted Persian) reaches 

ikri February 19, 1580 and Stayed wit 

Akbar till April 1582. The Second missi 
of Edward Lei 


istopher de V aga lived 
at the court from 159] to 1592, 


€ Emperor was desirous of acquiring as 
complete a knowledge of the Principles of ыт 
ity as he cou] ; he not only behaved like an apt pup? 

but also showed reverence to the images of Jesus; 
Mary and the Apostles, and often 

pel and other ce 


attended the Cha- 
Temonies held 
Fathers, He allow, 


ass State 


eating the mis- 
every comfort and 


giving i theni 
all their ex 


guests an 
facility, Ak 
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henses: He allowed his sons to learn the Portuguese 
спе and to acquire а knowledge of Christianity 
rom the missionaries. His conduct and attention 
made the’ missionaries think that Akbar was well on 


the way of becoming & Christian. They sent highly 
exaggerated and even false reports of their success 
d Lisbon, to the effect 


to their superiors at Goa an 

that Akbar had banished Islam from his kingdom, 
converted mosques into stables, and even prohibited 
people from being name Muhammad and Ahmad. 
Not long after, however, they discovered that the 
Emperor had no greater desire to embrace Christian- 
ity than Hinduism, Jainism ог Zoroastrianism. he 
disappointed missionaries d it to 
his vanity and cl and to his in- 
ability to abandon wives and limit 
himself to only one as enjoined by Christianity. 

silly gossip transmitted by the Portuguese fanatics 
has been credited with) truth. bys many 
European writer. 7, A, Smith and Wolseley 
presume, without reason, a better 
Opinion of Christianity than of any other. religion 
examined by him ап that his political difficulties 
prevented him from embracing it. The fact how- 
ever, is that a rationalist as he was, Akbar would not 
believe in a religion that was based on mere revela- 


tion and authority. 
Akbar and Jainis™ 
Jainism exercised eve re profound EE 
on the thought and conduct 9 Akbar than © hrist- 
ianity, He seems (0 h ato contact. with 
Jain scholars! quite, € rly, owing, probably to a: 
alliance with the ruling families of Rajasthan, taen 
: in 1568 he 15 said to have 
ar s i two Jain 
arra: ; 15 ation between 
dene ae rival schools of thought. 
reatest living Jain 
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gion. He was received w: ) 
and so impressed Akbar by his 
and ascetic character that t 


days in the year. H 


: t 

ў he title of faga 

court for two years, was уеп t fhe 
Guru, and Was placed by Abul Fazl among 


ng learned men at MR 
court, supposed to be acquainted with the AE M 
of both worlds Subsequently, several other Ja А 
Scholars visited the трегог, prominent ces 
them being Shanti dra, Vijaya Sena pe 
hanu Chandra Upadhyaya, Harsha-Sar an f 
Jayasoma Upadhyaya, A few Jain teachers b 
to. reside permanently at the 
court. In 1591, the mperor having heard of the 
i i in Chandra Suri 
of Khartar Gachha Scho 0 the court. 
Travelling from Camba. » like other Jain 
monks, he reached Lahore in 159] and was respect- 
fully received by the Emperor, Like Hiravijaya Suri 
€ refused to accept Costly gifts and Presents and 
explained to Akbar the doctrines of Jainism with so 
much success that the i 


s highly gratified . 
and conferred Upon him the title of Yuga Pradhan. 
andra Suri Spent the four mon 
Season at Lahore i 


V as profound and lasting as 
Iravijaya Suri. i 
mission was heade 


last Jain 


db Vijaya Sen Suri who stayed 
at court from 1593 to 1595, and left 4 few of his 
disciples wit} the peror 
departure in the 


m While taking leaye of 
middle of 1595 5 
The teaching, 


5 of the Jain monks (munis) produced 
а remarkable Change in Akbar’s life. ңе gave up 
hunting of Which he had СП SO fond in his early 
days, and abstained almost wholly from meat diet. 
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He T 

restricted the slaughter of animals and birds; 


prohibiting it completely for more than half the days 
the penalty of death 


1 

es year Не even laid down t 

tees Ing animals’ life on prohibited days. Parmans 

abid issued to all governors and local officers to 
e strictly by the imperial injunctions. 


Ak 
thar and Zoroastrianism 


Zoroastrianism appealed to Akbar even more 
1573, he made at Surat 


t Sis 
Es X Jainism. As early as id 
санана. with Dastur Маһуагу Капа О 
In зы the greatest est of the age. 
Him RIS he invited him to the cou d learnt from 
gion the doctrines an of the Parsee reli- 
gious Мн Rana took a pr 1 
impr iscussions held at the House of Worship and 
of th essed Akbar 50 favourably that he ad p 
was s practices of the th 
subsi ewarded by a grant О | 
to сисе allowance with the right to beque 
the 15 Son. After more than a year s stay at GERA 
Re priest returned to Surat ( 519). Akbar adopte 
Was ral practices of the . 
Dern! prepared according | 
ES anently preserve at Ше ра т I ow 
us ge of Abul Fazl The Emperor egan © 
reverence to the Sun; light and fire. When lamps 
М ere lighted in the evening, the whole court was 
equired to rise in reverence: Akbar performed sun 
Worship by prostrating efore it. He, celebrated 
ersian festivals, and > dopted the ancient Persian 
Calendar. ү 
Akbar and Hinduis™ ERE m 
Pr : і ‘cal thought 1n u- 
Е НШ К Due than any other single 
religion so meticulous y examine b him. Jt was 
not necessary tO invite issions of Hindu scholars 
and saints, as he had from the very beginning been 
M touch with them and was acquainted with many 
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Hindu beliefs and practices, 
xious to acquire a first-hand 
ciples and doctrines of that n 
Shrutis and smritis, he азу 
prominent Hindu scholars, notable among them 
being Purushottam and Devi. They were drawn up 
to the balcony of t € private apartments of the 
royal palace during the night in order to explain 
to the Emperor the mysteries of Hindu religion. 
The Emperor adopte anya пап Belief and 
Practices, such as ү е Transmigration of the Soul 
and the doctrine of Karma. He adopted the Hindu 

y egan to celebrate many Hindu 
festivals, Such as Raksha Bandhan, Dasehra; Dewali 
‹ C » he would put the Hindu 
Paint mark (tilak) 

Hi 


à In conformity 
With the Hindu Practice, he 
every morning befo i j 


But as Akbar was an- 
knowledge of the prin- 
eligion as given in the 
ociated himself with 


fashion. Had the 
broad-minded 


t is a pity 
of the 16th 
Ceive even Akbar 
h . QiWithstanding this 
: Ше ш and file among the Hin- 
the great Emp, Qars and chief, looked upon 
emselves and invented 
С 1 St ^, 1 = 
is tecordat ngs towards Hindu 


3 1С pages of Mur- 
present Writer heard j also from айт, к 
the story in detail, i 


1S father who gave 
life Abbe ee 15 related th tin his previous 
Вгаһтасһат а Hindu ancho ite, entitled Mukand 
a religious pen 2 Was supposed to have undertaken 
at Prayag so athe might 
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be bor 
PERE a powerful Kshatriya king and exterminate 
rom India. But as luck would have it, he 


Was à А n 
; owing to a mistake in the performance of the 
in view of his 


la А Е 

= a Muslim. Nevertheless, 

that pal heritage, Akbar acted like a Hindu monarch 
he was so anxious to be, and served the interest 


of Hi “te 
Hindu religion and culture. Many 2 Hindu 
having seen 


wo з : 

Meas not have his breakfast without 
mperor’s face (darshan) in the morning. Some 
further and sought to 


в pandits went Д 

am ies h that Akbar was the king of the world ап 

com: ERU of religion. , Akbar repaid 

Sind Y iment by trying to assimilate Hindu thought 
by conforming to the Hindu mode of life. 


Akbar not a Religious Hypocrite 
Akbar was not 


a na spite of-his religious vagaries, ‹ 
a ypocrite as has often been represented by dis- 
Ppointed missionaries and fanatics of various creeds. 
Thee. undoubtedly a sincere enquirer of the truth. 
ing Merton of Badayun that he spent his mom. 
that HN in meditation of od at Fatehpur р aut 
re € was a sincere Musalman upto 1578 has ar 

ady been quoted. ‘Abul Fazal informs us that the 
AA ore spacious heart was grieved to sce narrow 
w eds preaching hatred against one e 

ould often ask : “Have the religious 


te : ; 
i dencies no common ground э» (Ain, Vt 
bar, after he had ceased to be 2 Muslim, perform- 


е : 
8 private devotion four ti 
ae? sunset and midnight, SP© й 
le time over them. These devotions consisted large- 
ja his later days, in 
WS Jahangir declares 1n. 
7 “шшк “never for а mor 
‘ahangiri, Vol. 1, P: 5." : 
16 igious exercises ) b -s whole life presented a 
Continuous attempt a E be- 
Weer f his Нарру ayings 
a and many О Jappy ә ying! 
God and mor oubt his faith in the 


Prove beyond the sha 


reverence t 
in hi iography that 
God.” (Tuzuk- 


dow О! 2 
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HN 5 E hse 
existence of God and his piety In the correct EN 
of the term. “There is no need,” he observes, on! 
discuss the point that a vacuum in Nature is ТЕ 
sible. God is Отпіргеѕепё > ""There exists а 


А : t 
reature which is no 


› М =s ithe 
expressible in language.’ “That which is wit 
out form, cannot be 


seen whether | їп Ж 
or waking, but it is apprehensib € by fo 
of iin agine tion, To behold God in vat 
is, in fact, to be understood in this sense,” (Ain, | ko 
III, p. 380). Many such can be give A 

ill suffice to show that Akbar wan 
pre-eminently 4 religious man. Like the grea 
ancient Hindu Kin 


when engaged in 

k, one Should haye Constant thought 
uch an attitude of mind was not only 
also feasible, © used to illustrate his 

ing an example of Indian women who 
i tch water from rivers 

ads, one Upon the other, 


$, laugh and joke among them- 
fl and yet would not allow а drop, of water to 
all. 


s life were clouded by 
з Caused by ¢ Чпресот 18 conduct and 
rebellion Of his eldest so 1 
Shaikho Baba 


better kq > his erstwhile баш 

-a Detter know 5 Prince Salim, who 
hee his father as Emperor Jahangir, Не was 
pean of many а Prayer ang was born ofthe 
Kachhwaha princ S, the day erof Bhar Mal of 
Amber, at the hermitage of Shaikh Salim Chishti of 
Fatehpur Sikri, on Usust 30, 1569. Ар ar was so 
happy that he б à vow at his birth by 
> Оп foot, to the mausoleum 
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of Shaik А 2 
уегу M Chishti of Ajmer. Yet this 
Ore and Ar was brought up with all possible 
maturity affection, rose into rebellion: on attaining 
b E: and endeavoured to seize the throne from 
Сре zn father. Contrary to Akbar's desire and 
co alim developed into à headstrong and ease- 
xam Qu In 1599, while the Emperor was pre- 
PE an expedition against King Bahadur of 
end Wa sh, Salim was appointed governor of Ajmer 
ae S charged with the task of reducing Rana 
ingh of Mewar, who, in conformity with the 
was gallantly waging 
of his ancestral do- 


mini . 
on. Salim shunned ап arduous campaign in 
and failed to do any- 


Akbar became angry an 


Ing against the Rana. 
for his third son Daniyal, 


е 
t 3 т to show preference с à 
ү cone one, name Murad, having died o 
disi n tremens, on May 12, 1599. bul Fazl, who 
i ed Salim's sloth and softness also exerted his 
1 these reasons 


in 

Nui against the prince. For 
disa ffe who was tired of waiting 
ellio cted and decided to raise the sta 

Bakh d He seized the immense 
ad Bs Shabaz Khan Kambu, а nobleman who 
еп rout led at Ajmer, and hastened t 
S үн to Allahabad. Avoiding his тава шо 
im DNO tom ra б үт, advise 
. give up his rebellious inten Я t 
У Crossed Ms Yamuna, Р!0 eeded to Allahabad 
c from Bihar amount- 


and 

Captured the royal treasur : 
:nted his own officers 

wadh and Bihar 


Ino 

i у Rs. 30 lakhs. He appoin 

and € provinces О Allahabad, 

| like an independent ruler. Akbar, 
ir п Khandesh, 


hen began to act 
Prete, А ed in the siege 0 
lic, ended to disbelieve the ! › 

фо behave: Salim sent an 


on 

vasiy. nd wrote to bim i aE ene e 
E e reply, but continue o ac . Next 
Y d im's classmate, Sharif, to 


Allah mperor sent 927^ : 
abad to advise the prince to 


f Asir arh in 
E is son's rebel- 
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designs, but the p 


: inted 
rince won him over and appoin 
im his minister. 


5 | inted 
After the fall of Asirgarh, Akbar арроп f 
aniyal viceroy of the Dakhin, which consisted o 


is return Journey to Agra to tak 

i i He reached the сайа 
602, апа Opened negotiations M 
mands were so = 
Y could not be complied with. 
remonstrance, however, 


uch as the rebellious prince, who 
had advanced With a bj f 


big force as faras Etawah, 
returned to Allahabad. He, however, refused 9 
rnorship of Bengal and Orissa an 
Struck, it is sai i 


‘ Prince, however, had 
Tdered, as the latter reached the VICKS 
rebellious undela chief, Bir 
a à, on August 19, 1602. Akbar 

Was filled with grief 


Persuading Salim to 
€ prince was con- 

1 8Tand-mother into Akbar’s presence. 
fo On his father's feet and with 
ilt and begged for 
mperor, who had no 
s 1, raised him Up, embraced him 
his presents Which Consisted of 12,000 

gold mohurs and 770 е €phants, is took place in 
February 1603. р ctober, Salim was directed to 
lead an expedition against Mewar, He proceeded 


and rage and ordered Bir Singh 
to be captured: and put to death ut the Bundela 
chief escaped and lived to enjoy the favours of 
ahangir Salima Begum, his Step-mother. now inter- 
ceded the rebe prince ang Was allowed to visit 
Allahabad. © succeeded in 
Agra a bmi : 
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а 
үт К Ка ue and then requested permis- 
sufficient Ws fto lahabad in order to bring 
fet tt artillery for the campaign. Aware of the 
expedi nat Salim was averse to undertaking an 
est into Rajputana, Akbar granted his 
Ed E At Allahabad the prince became a confirm- 
Rond and committed, acts of revolting 
Man = Sometime in 1603 his first wife, sister of 
(PN ingh and mother of Khusrau, succumbed 
D i overdose of opium taken in consequence of 
Stra -treatment, which brought about a complete 
i angement between him and Man Singh. He 
pud alive a news-writer who had reported his 
VE conduct to Akbar. He beat one of his own ser- 
to ti to death and emasculated another belonging 
tów is father. Furiously enraged Akbar proceeded 
i5 ards Allahabad to chastise Salim, but had 
D return, on the first occasion owing to the ground- 
and of his boat, next time owing to excessive rain 
oh, finally due to the serious illness of his mother 
10 died on September 10, 1604, aged 77 years. 
Nn felt that Akbar was determined to use force 
o d that he had no chance against his father 1n an 
pen show-down. Akbar, t00; was unnerved on 


a 
account of his mother's death and bt 
is thi Daniyal was fast 


рен news that his third son 
0 «ng in the Dakhin. í A 
nged for Salim's return to a sense of duty- he 
Prince visited Agra on November 16 with the double 
ject of offering his condolences to f 
Pn the demise of bis grand-mother, and of being at 
S and in case he should collapse on account of the 
Ock of his mother's death. The Emperor betray- 
NO si f displ re 
т gn o jspleasu | 
“spects at the public audience, 


Ma : ht b 
ей ed аш PUE с. when he rebuked 


In 3 

hie apartments of th n MR 

imp for his misdeeds, ae es 
Ebo im i ath-roo id 

Raj fetes E hysician of note, pro- 


3ja of Salivahan who was a P 


| т 
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i ince 
bably because the Emperor believed that the pm 
i tal malady and was, ther 


al treatment. His pansies 
and imprisoned. After ter 


ters for his residence. У ваги 
d himself to his father's will, 


groundless, as he ha 
that some of the prominent nobles, such as, Man 
Singh and Khan Azam Mirza Aziz Koka, were 

au who was then seventeen 
omising and popular. Salim 
Sovernorship of the Western 
Provinces, which had for ime been vacant on 
i arch 11, 1605). But 
1 the government of 
the Frowinces, himself resid; at Agra til] his father’s 

at 


5 1605, his trouble 
ntery or some k iarrhoea, His condi- 

msg to embittered relations between 
ег son 


Khusrau, It is 


nd% 2 Soka wanted to arrest 
:0 Secure th s à au 
The Emperor’ : e throne for Khusra 


S physician Hakim Ali failed to diag- 
ae ae ы, Correctly and for eight days refrain- 
ed the ers тв «xy medicine, hen he check- 
astringent hi ysentery by administering strong 
0 tober 9] ae an Strangury. On 
M. gai. Condition became worse and he 
nominated Salim as is Ш ооо ваи 
visited him, and, ast at day 


could no longer 
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Bp made a sign to the prince to puton the 
of Hu ial turban and to gird himself with the sword 
an үш RES There was а recurrence of dysentery 
Herr Kbar died at midnight of October 35-26, 1605. 
К E ing to Botelho, he died a Muslim 3 but there 
Was authentic evidence to support this view. Akbar 
ed p speech during the last five days of his life 
here is nothing ОП record to show that he 
:udiced writers have called 


re 

ined what some рге) 
№ ү, > L 1 

wit error. His funeral was performed in accordance 
th Muslim rites and he was buried at Sikandra, 


fi ? 
ve miles from Арга. 


mnm 


at ” 
وک‎ ATION дор 


Dept. of Extension 


CHAPTER у 
ADMINISTRATION 
Theory of Kingship 


i religious policy, Akbar's. theory | of 
kingship was the result of gradual ey. 


olution Dur 
the early years of reign, the Conception of tur 
position and duty was that of an orthodox Musli 
monarch, 


* was then the commander of the 
faithful (Amir-ul-Mominin) and 


defender and E 
Sionary of Islam, bound to Carry out Gog's will a 
expressed in the 


Quran, and responsible to Ыш 
Only. Like other Muslim monarchs, he was at leas 
in theory Subordinate to 


the wishes of the entire 
uslim Population (millat) їп the empire, The 
public Opinion of the 


uslim brotherhood or millat 
Was guided anq Controlled 


У the Muslim learned 
ulema, who Consequently claimed 
influence the State Policy, and who 
eat influence. Ak ; 
this check to pi, ы 


€came the supreme 
authorit ver his Muslim Subjects Without being 
controlled either by the ulema 

attained thi 


Or the millat, He 

ing, as we have 
lled Infallibility cree (Mahzar) 
15 


€ ulema Save Akbar in 
\ , authority to accept any of the conflicting 
Interpretations of th i 


e law Which in 1S Opinion was 
likely to be beneficia to the St Р 


: ate, and also to adopt 
f action for the ben, t i 
provided he @ 


1 of his subjects, 
Ould quote In support of such an action 
averse from the S 


T dn . 15 In practice meant 
uniting ecclesiastical authority With that of secular 
power in his Person, He had felt t at the Separation 
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of tI ae 
hese two authorities had weakened the State. 


Mot logical step was to establish his claim to be 
well p ee of all his people, non-Muslims as 
a uslims. This implied the establishment of 
E citizenship on the basis. of complete 
AUN ion to the: non-Muslims and their association 

€ administration on equal terms with Muslims. 


uch a policy was sure to bring him into clash with 
d the Muslim nobility 


the or > 
n thodox Sunni ulema an 
h had enjoyed а privileged position in the State. 
ese two classes combined and raised the standard 


of rebellion, But Akbar with the support of the 
it acquiescence 0 


Ruts and Persians and the, tac ; 
am REI of the Sunni population, emerged triumph- 
that rom the contest. The episode convinced him 
M the right course for him was to disregard the 
Bula, basis of Islamic theory of kingship ап to 
and up a new one based on the essential equality 
em welfare of diverse сге‹ dc munities in the 
of ге: The result of this conviction was the theory 
ivine origin of monarchy 5 

a his scholarly secretary» bui Fazl, who 

ught to prove that the king was something more 
да an average human being. He was Gods Тер" 
taliye on earth and His shadow (Zill-i-Allt) 
nd greater knowledge wisdom were given to 


an 
im than to any other human being. 


«Kingship is a gift of God,” writes Abul Fazl, 
and наан dele till many thousand grand 
requisites have been athered 1n an individual. 
ace and wealth and the assembling of a mob are 
not enough for this great РО ition.” Akbarnama, Vol. 
L p. 421). Akbar maintained, «The very sight of the 
Ings has been held to be part of divine worship. 
hey have been styled conventionally as the shadow 
9f God (Zill-i-Alli) an indeed to behold them is 
4 means of calling io mind the Creator. The king, 
According to Akbar, m st be the best well-wisher and 
Suardian of his subjects: He must þe just, impartial 


“ 
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1 is subjects 
с ПУ «his subject 
and benevolent, He should look EP. hid d 
as his children and work day an night бйр 
Welfare, “Divine Worship in monarchs," o 
Akbar, “consists in their aod 
istration,” yranny is unlawful in ever ae 
i i is the guardian of BE 
believed. that the king usq 
to every creed and must estab is à 
is dominions, After арп Е 
the qualities that an ideal Monarch should рее, 
> "In spite of these. qualiti ; 
for this lofty office, if he does пш 
tsal peace (toleration), If he до: 
iti f lumanity and all e 
of religion With the single €ye for favour and not 


nama, Vol 


. IT, p. і Dar expresses the same 
View in a letter to Shah Abbas of 
writes that “divi 


- ‘a D summing up 
S theory of Kingship, Abul 
azl writes . « 9 dignity iş higher ij the eyes of 
God than royalty UR yalty is a light emanat- 
Ing from cis adds, “and а Тау from the зип, 
the illuminator of the universe, the argument of the 
ook perfectio > the’ receptacle 
lodern [д i 


of all {нш 
ine ligt guage calls this light Jarr-i-zidi (t 10 
divine li ht), and © tongue of antiquity Called it 
ra (the Sublime halo) It is communicated 
by God to king Without the inte ‘Mediate’ assistance 
of any one and m € presence of it, bend the 
c Зе towards the mis- 
Шоп? (Ain, Vol. TU ed, p. 3) оча of subr 
The Conversion 9! a theo, 
tion of religion ang hist 


cracy that had the sanc- 
> as it 
for nearly 375 y 


€en in force 
а secular State called for 


Cars, into 
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the hi wee 
‚шегш of statesmanship, courage and 
tion ta ike ч a E. was o s greatest contri- 
- contented уча ing up о astable empire and a 
NN i theory of divine orig 
de by a vast majority оѓ. 
Ды ассеркс it, as it was akin to the ancient 
of on eal of sovereignty and as they were assured 
arkin сео justice and equality with Muslims. 
Muslin, a few religious fanatics, like Badayuni, 
Eo also acquiesced in 1t, though it differed 
Bbitr nentally from the Muslim theory inasmuch 
Dog eed the Quranic law as its basis, and ,subs- 
intuit the divine will which manifests itself in the 
md on of kings.’ The theory was one of benevol- 
espotism, and eminently suited the conditions 


and cir 
d circumstances of the age. 


in of monarchy was 
of the people. The 


d Duties 

Wasad у In fact, he 

Volent espot, but an enlightened as well asa Ша 

supren despot. He was the head of the State, m 

сес commander and the, сше 

auth пуе, апа possessed legislative 
ority. He was also th 


a 
Nd personally decided es an 
d father o 


e fountain- 1 
settled disputes. 


ae the guardian an _of his people. In 
TES of concentration of such. wide powers, Akbar, 
the ancient Hindu kings; felt 1t binding to ascertain 

agai Wishes of the реор'@ and hardly ever acte 
m ainst their interests. But this was more or less a 
atter of personal discretion of the monarch. There 
aS no written constitution (0 prescribe his duties, 
ane down his limitations, and exercise à check on his 
ae Potism, He was not ound to апу course of action 
cept by the fear of a rebellion, а popular uprising 

y laws and precedents. 


а 
ш traditional customar B n 
S the head f the State ап governments kbar 
parked I ER discharge his manifold duties. We 
t a glimpse of his daily routine 12 the pages of 
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was ready at jharokha darshan i: 
show himself to his Here he was accessible 


form of an Open court which 


and a half hours, « uge crowds assembled and 
there used 


to be much bustle.” (Badayuni, Vol. I1, рр. 
325-326; Akbarnama, Vol. III, р. 273). 


durbar in the 
icm ёге he attended to daily routine busi- 
ness, particular to the ‘forces to the 
Workshops (karkhanas) yee appointments and 
Promotions of mansabdars and of jagirs. The 
meeting usually lasted for a att tour and a 
half. In the 1€ night he met 


E 1 te audience hal 
med i here special business relating to the 
e retur rci 
attended ge internal administration was 


: 2 Ae held consultations 
foreign Spe On confidentia] atters of war an 
à Matters of th highest moment 
. This теш 
j a аша! Khana, which 
own, in the time ahangir, Ghusal 
room, «Hip its Proximity , he royal раш 
: »' writes ш 
dence hall, Бү night profitably in th 
virtuous Sufi Feels р ilosophers an 
present in E ere then aq Hed. There are also 
oe 3 ; unprejudiced historians. 
casions, Matters relating to the 
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empi 
е а; revenue are brought up, when His 
MS y p? m for whatever has to be done in each 
Buisness of ar devoted about ten hours a day to the 
to del о! the state.. He was, however, wise enough 
do FEET much of the work to his ministers 
policy ES 5, keeping in his hands the initiation of 
that rae the issuing of instructions and of seeing 
y were properly complied with. Besides, he 


exercise 3 eb 
cised successfully the functions of supervision 
nt of administration. 


and control over every departme 
E шне 1 observes Akbar, “should not himself 
subjects e duties which may, be performed by his 
Gt hi s. The error of others 1t 15 his part to remedy 
is own lapses who may correct." 


The Mini 
inisters 
Akbar, after it 


wa The central government ufider 
5 well-organised and evolved, consisted of four de- 
inister. The 


Partments, each presided over by a mi 
Prime Minister (Vakil), (2) 


Ministers were—(1) 
Finance Minister (Diwan or Wazir), (3) Paymaster- 
eneral (Mir Bakhshi), and (4) Chief Sadr (Sadr- 
ministers were 


we Sadur). Early in Akbar’s reign 1 
ually appointed by the Prime Minister and their 
On taking the reins of 


n 
iiber was not fixed. { 
vernment m his own hands, Akbar deprived the 
He began appoint- 


Prime Minister of this privilege. 
i inisters as he liked. There 


wS and dismissing his m : E 
Wi no definite tenure of their office and no definite 
the ki of ; promotion. 
Will ing's creature ant 

П. The other minister were А 
1 he ministers did not con- 


linister's subordinates. s d1 
were generally. invited separ- 
their departments. 


prs a council an і 

€ly to discuss matters relating to 

Sometime, the king took decisions on matters relat- 

Ng to TOUS departments in consultation with the 
rime Minister only. He would even summon high 

Officials other than the ministers to his council. , The 

Mughal ministers did not constitute а cabinet in the 


Z 
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modern sense of the term. They were 
rather than ministers, as the initiation of 
in the hands of the E 
ministers. 


secretaries 
policy was 
mperor and not in those of 


(a) The Prime Minister (Vakil) 


The Prime Minister under Akbar bore the title 
of Vakil. Sometimes, he was called Vakil-i- Mutlaq. 
Formerly, he was the de facto head of all the depart- 
ments of the central government and had the power 
to appoint and dismiss Other ministers who were 
looked upon as his subordinates. But after the 
dismissal of Bairam Khan, the Vakil was gradually 

s. First of all, the depart- 

out of his hands and a 

2 was appointed to take 

d to have full control 

partments. The Diwan, in course of 

© important as to eclipse the authority 

and prestige of the Vakil. uring the reign of Shah 

Jahan, the Diwan became the grand Wazir or Prime 

Minister. The Vakil then ceased to exist. For several 

Years, Akbar did not fill the 

acted as his own Prime Minister. 
Was revived, the Vakil was 

portfolio. The post became о 

carry with it serious duti 


Diwan or Wazir) 
ars time was called 
7. The first 


finance minister was 
n Who presumed to work independent- 
Ма the Emperor and was removed and Raja Todar 

a, Was appointed in his place, Айат Кап 
Todar Mal and Sh pace. Muzaffar Khan, 


hah Mansur were the three most 
notable finance mi 


) 1 nisters and all the three. were 
skilled financiers and first-rate administrators. 


As the head of the fin 


i Minister of Akb 
Diwan or Wazi 
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was i 

okay d of the revenues and expenditure of the 
mi P LIN man duties were to formulate rules 
iix mr or the land revenue settlement and 
Hi end he rates of other. kinds of revenues, and 
Oficial inise and control disbursements. Almost all 
ficial records were sent to his office for his inspec- 


tion 1 
and storage under his control. He had to scru- 
transactions and 


rw abstracts of all important 
CAMAS ; He was required to recommend appoint- 
ihe pv diwans and to guide and con- 
ргы He was required to affix his seal on all 
Hsc nt revenue transactions, including grant of 

gnments and free-grants of land. 
DEM у enjoyed wide powers and discretion. 
appoint was so heavy that assistants had to be 
br. nted to help him. Onc of these was Diüwan-t- 
m. a who was in-charge of Khalsa (crown Or IC 
ed) lands and the other was Diwan-i-Jagir who 
away in 


Was i А 
vas in-charge of ће lands that were given 
ment) or as free grants (sayur- 


Ne service (assignr or as fret 
Chars The | third was Sahib-i-Taujih who was in- 
i-Bq BC of military accounts. The fourth was Diwan- 
of Саи whose duty was to supervise the accounts 
MAN ious karkhanas ОТ „workshops, attached to the 
ees The treasury which was 1 charge of an officer 

ed Mushrif-i-Khazana, Was also under the control 


of : ij 
the Diwan. All these officers were provided with 
accountants, clerks 


ne ۰ B 
a Cessary staff, consisting of 
Nd peons. 
As the department of finance was a most impor- 
i Akbar took persona 


tant t 

int t branch of administration» 

Et in its organisation and working, ап 

т bointed a board consisting , of five experts to 
lew its activity from time to ume. 

er-General (Mir Bakhsh?) 


(с) The Paymast 
have been P. Mir 


fron Пе word Bakhshi seems to 
n the Sanskrit term Bhikshu. The office = үн 
to the Diwan-i-Ané 0 De 


akhshi 
Shi corresponde: 
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Sultanate period. 


the 
His rank was next to that of th 
imperial diwan, 


: ud е- 
Не was required to maintain а г d 
€ names, ranks an 


5 ead of the military e dct 
ment, he had to be in touch with every mansabdar. 
© Was required to att 


throne. It Was his duty 19 

present candidates for Service in the military ae A 
„O Present also the soldiers and horses oft 5 
he king. One of his most import 


nd the royal palace. The guards were 
changed every day, 


and all high mansabdars had to 
perform this duty 1 


J Py turns. The Mir Bakhshi was 
also required to post news-writers and spies in dif- 


to receive their reports and 
Present them before the Kin 


Special officer was 
time of Akbar’s 

" Bakhshi Юа Ol the com- 
Mander-in-chief of the forces, but he was sometimes 
required t 1 


for grants 
; branding of 
^ and musters of 
army in different 
ire ar, Ргераге a list of high officials, who 
were required to attend on the King, 

As the work of the department increased consi- 
derably, More than Опе bakhshi Was appointed to 
assist the Mir Bakhshi. They were called Bakhshi 
No. 1, Bakhshi N : 


0. 2 and so on he Mir Bakhshi 
divided the Work of hj office among them, There 
Was a separate bakhsh; for Ahadi TOODs. There were 
two other kinds of bakhshis k 


NS snownüas BIP 
Huzur and Bakhski-i- Ship тр а 


of Increments 
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(d) The Chief Sadr 

m The Sadr-us-Sadur orthe Chief Sadr was a very 
tt portant minister and was required to discharge 
hree-fold duties, namely, to act as the religious 

adviser to the Emperor, to disburse the royal charity 
s to function as the Chief Justice of the Empire. 
uring the early days of Akbar’s reign, the Chief 

Sadr enjoyed great power апа prestige in all the 
three capacities. ‘As the chief religious adviser, he 
was required to give authoritative rulings on con- 
flicting interpretations of Shara, and to enforce them. 
It was his duty to see that the Emperor and his 


government did not 8 from the injunctions 


laid down in the Quran, and upheld the dignity of 
important duty of the Chief 


Islam. Another equally 

Sadr was to encourage Islamic learning. In order 
to achieve this object he had to be in intimate touch 
With the learned Muslim divines and to encourage 
them by grant of scholarships (wazayafs) subsistence 
allowances and free grant of lands (sayur-ghal). In 
all these matters, he had a free hand during the early 


days of Akbar’s reign. the chief 
5266 the Sadr was Ше sec 
ity, next only to the Emperor, 
decided cases, usually the appeals fr 

gazi’s court. In this capacity the Chief Sadr recom- 
mended candidates for appointment to the posts of 
Provincial, district and city 04415. Like other minis- 
ters, he had an official establishment with clerks, 
Accountants and peons. 


^ After Akbar had reorg 
nd rejected the Islamic theor 


о astray 


administration 


y of government, the 
hief : , ceased t be his supreme reli- 
А Sadr naturally ae ne his later days, Akbar 

Under the 


Slous adviser 
8 viser. In fact 
ia not consult the or hodox ulema. E 
W dis tion it was 7 : z $ 
Sadr to о upholder f Islamic law oi or d 
Self to be deepl learned in Islamic theology. t 
ply Co poses 2 solutely different 


a 
as now require 


АТ 
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qualifications, which in the words of Abul Fazl ut 
“As the Circumstances of the men have to be enq 3 
€d into before grants are made, and their D 
must be considered in fairness, an experienced mz 


Mem : e 
of correct intention? 1s employed for this office, H 
ought to be at peace with 


eserving Scholars, Pious men and indi 
but Benerally the acti 


action was taken by 
himself, Akbar took Personal interest 
ed severa] ; i 


gent people, 
the Emperor 
and introduc- 


г of eligibility for hold- 
mg lands ang stipends, He conferre power on other 
t deserving Cases to his 
S, М was not necessary that 
of land should go to the 
gh the Chief Sadr An enquiry 
revealed th here ha tion in this 
ign and many 
given free grants of 
Sumption of Such lands 
: d Separate sadys in the Provinces with 
a NLC Wa i S of the Chief Sadr. 
“partment functioned 
There w 


as no Mir-i-Saman or Kh 
head of the Household D 
There was, ho 


Notice, In 
petitions for 


€ designation 
of court fur- 
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nitur 
Euros etc: The household department was 
ue e үг himself and an officer called Mir 
he held charge of the royal kitchen. The royal 
Puer p. were under another high official called 
Ei uh d but he did not hold | the ministerial 
Ene m worked. under the supervision of the Fin- 
rity pere Nevertheless, he wielded great autho- 
and influence. It was during the time of Akbar's 


5 
рот, that Mir-i-Saman ecame minister and 
apes charge of the royal Household Depart- 
Xoval vhich now also included the workshops, the 
yal kitchen, guards, ctc. 
PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
M pur divided his Empire into well-defined 
in ther ces, and established uniform administration 
he m. In 1602, the provinces numbered fifteen. 
А меге : Allahabad, Agra, ‚ Awadh, Ajmer, 
abad Bihar, Bengal, Kabul, Lahore, 
ail an, Malwa, Berar, Khandesh, and Ahmadnagar, 
e nr and Kandhar were districts (sarkar) an 
„лее in the province of Kabul. Sind D» 
and у was then known as Thatta, was а 
M included in the province О ^. 
of unifi a part of Bengal. The provinces 
su xim size or income. They were nown as 
kp he three provinces of the Dakhin, дошу, 
inpandesh, Berar and Ahmadnagar | ори | 
rin a single viceroyalty à" were р! 
ce Daniyal. ү > 
Besides the provinces, there were SEDI the 
thee many subordinate tates which belonged to 
The ies who had accepte Akbar а те 
and 6 states were found in all, parts О om pi 
their rulers enjoyed varying egrees 0 power 
i i i | -lled as mansabdars 
in езшде. They: Were 907 .quired to be 
гес imperial service ? d меге Ted ions and 
а: the cour in important P^ ATI these 
ered military servic whenever c? ed. 
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Debe sarkars) 
States were reckoned as so many districts ( 


1 subas 
or parganas and were attached to е io 
within the boundaries of which they happe 
have been situated, 


Cre were a governor AH A 
salar, а diwan, a bakhshi, а sadr, а qazi, a x e 
а 10а4ауа navis. Each of these ү 5 
Vincial officers had an official establishment 
his own Which consi 


and 
Onsisted of clerks, accountants 


€ was popular y 
and sometimes only suba. b 
of the Emperor and was PRO 
рү Was responsible for the welfare d- 
the people of his Province and was Tequired to Aa 
ini ded justice, He decided crimit a 
intain peace and order, and al 
recalcitrant. He wa 

and for intelli 


rage 
; а5 to encourag 
agriculture and construct Works of irri 


irrigation, rogus 
Sarais, gardens, hospitals, Wells, and similar other 
works, © was to see that the people enjoyed com 
gious liberty, Ag his very 27 
; ilitary officer and was required to аы 
tain proper discipline among his troops and to aom 
9m them. He was entrusted with the 
alising the tribute from the vassal states 
thin the Ъ Chis suba, 
The Diwan 


The provincial diwan was the next most impor- 
tant officer їп the suba. He Was appointed on thc 
recommendation of the imperia] dit 
sible to hi i 
nor. He was in. 


m and was 
and his duties 


oundaries o 
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ac م‎ 
تود‎ g balances and receipts, to disburse’ the 
ise еси officers and to. administer civil 
of кой e was instructed to encourage the growth 
Ears ES and to keep a strict watch over the 
of the r | e was also to scrutinise the accounts 
there амр collectors (amils), and to see that 
Bond re no arrears of revenue. He was required 
d regularly periodical reports of the condition 


of t ; н : : 
he province to the imperial diwan. 
ed the same status, 


The diwan practically enjoy 
uthority as the governor, was 
atter, and in financial matters 
and | Thus, there were two parallel 
mutually independent authorities in every 


provi É Я 
rovince—the sipah salar and the diwan. The 
of the military, police 


б 
saat кы ‚уаз the. head ° 1 
head xecutive services, while the diwan was the 
of the civil and revenue branch. Each 
nd act as 


W: 

» required to keep 4 watch on а 

heck over the other. Each had to report to the 
ities of the other. TPS was 


court 
dx. about the activ 
tious de order to pr check o 
Preven esigns of the high 
of the f them from Орр” 
Prov} act that these two 
a administration was $0 ОБ 
as s co-operation an ollaboration et 
1e essential СОП ition of their success. 
„mal times harmony ап 


wa 
Shes therefore, in mc 
Th ration in the provincia administration. 
€ Sadr and the Qazi 
Пу combined and 


These two offices WTC general 
inted to discharge 


Onl 
ae One officer was appo! c 
"Nctions, It was the uty of to recommen 
ving persons for the aware 
d. The фа 


to t 1 

of impel sadr deservins К of Jan 

MU stipends OF free gran 

Gee head of the judici department of the Fr 

Ale and decided cases: In this capacity, . 1 ie 
39 required to supervise the, work is in the 
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1 "р ae 
districts and towns. There were also qazis їп larg 
villages with considerable Muslim population. 
The Provincial Bakhshi 

The provincial bakhshi was appointed on 5. 
recommendation of the mir bakhshi and was i d 
charge of recruitment, Organisation, discipline an d 
efficiency of the provincial army under the command 
of the sipah Salar, © was also the chief newswrite! 
of the province and had to report about the activi- 


tes and conduct of the governor and other officers. 
us, he exercised some kind of check on the 
Sovernor and on other offi 


cers of the province. 
Waqaya Navis 
Sometimes, the provincial bakhshi was required 
to act as the Ў 


Waqaya navis of his suba. Often, how- 
Separate officer to discharge this 

‹ Ost newswriters and spies in all 
Important Places in the Province, including the offi- 
ces of the sipah Salar, diwan, 42, faujdar, the police 
hey Were to sy mit their daily reports 
these reports, and 
court. As the success of the entire 
depended upon the efficiency of the 
Was paid to this 


to him, 


The Kotwal Was in 
: : -charge of the law and order, 
internal defenc health eat 
incial anıt. the | 
provincia] capita], 2 n апа peace of 
and man 


‚ He had wi € Powers, and an office 
1 Y subordinates, € Was the supreme admi- 
mistratonron Ai каа thanas of the Province, Не dis- 
charged Some. of the duties that 1 
modern municipa] boa 


ae are discharged by 
j rds. He was itting 
and trying Magistrate also a commi 
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he Mir Bahr 
The mi 
e mir байт was in-charge 


bo; 

Sis ang A 
nd ferr 

towns, d ferry taxes, and 


of the customs and 
port duties in coastal 


DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 


The р 
he Faujdar 


y ~ 
er each province or suba was divided into a num- 
BU malo, mets (sarkars). Every district had a faujdar, 
azana js a qazi, а коша, а bitikchi and a 
а, The head of the district _ was faujdar 
three E his title shows, was y officer. He һа 
ск 2068 to discharge. st was to maintain 
Toads bi tranquility in his jurisdiction, to keep the 
imperial © from robbers and thieves, and to enforce 
poral regulations. Secondly; being а military offi- 
at X D. in-charge of a small force or local militia. 
İl reg 459 duty to keep his army well-equipped, and 
.cadiness for service. vas required to 


a militar 
The first w 


Thirdly, he \ 
s in the work of 


assist 

St 

rey, the collector guzar). і 

е ector (ama uzar), f 

nue collection. n the "efficiency of the district 
the vigilance and per- 


m 
Son istration depended upon J 
: Character of the fauda" bar devised means 
Cent P ап eye on him an her local officers. The 
uj al government kep itself in touch with the 
йй by sending high ° ücials to inspect his work. 
‘es and newswriters also kept 


the reports - 

of ies ust 
mesa informed of the activities © 
Immediate action 


Cer 
the лаг government 

Wa, Strict and pargana O cers. 

а that they were amiss in 


thej taken, if it was foun 
The utiles or were oppressing he people. 
Amal-Guzar 
;ct officer was the amal- 


fita га important distri Mo as dn 

rp, OF revenue collector .W as assis 

he së staff, Besides, bei" the collector of Lo a 
2 unish robbers and "qe 


Mmi as P 

8 also require 

Wag тапіс in Trde o protect the peasant ер 

апд Uthorised to advance ]oans (tagavi) to the uct- 
dually. Не was also 1 


0 
recover them 812 
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ed to allow to the headman a commission of half 
а biswa on each bigha after full collection of the 


revenue rental and to redress the grievances of the 
agriculturists. He was to supervise the work of the 
treasurer of his district a 


nd to send monthly reports 
of receipts and expenditure to the court, and remit 
regularly the revenue of the district to the royal 
treasury, 


The Bitikchi 


ng the several assistants of the amal-guzav» 


Amo g 
the bitikchi occupied an important place. In fact, 
as far as revenue affairs were concerned, his rank 
was next to that of the amal-guzar, Although he 


5 a writer,? his duty was to 


assessment was made 
у the amal-guzar. The bitikchi was required tO 
obtain from the ganungos the Statement of the aver- 
age revenue of each vi i calculated on 
€ was require 
ustoms and land 
€ was to record 
1 5 of each village, to 
bounda i and to enter in 
: г the cultivators. 
; € name of the munsif, t perin- 
кач the lan "Surveyor and the Foe and 
also those ог € cultivators and the headmen and 
record below the kind of Produce cultivated.” He was 
to grant a Teceipt to the cultivator payin revenue 
into the trea 1 PEDE 


. Sury Scrutinis t 
wart and the head an © the records of the pa 


: ер daily and monthly 

accounts of Income and i à 9 
‹ e i 

monthly abstracts of th ae ier рне 


€ same to the court. 
The Khazanaday ( 


Treasurer) 
a The next Officer attache 


d to the collector in 
з Bitikshi is a Turkish word meani. 


ng writer, 
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every di aul 
ШОП ree ‘was the khazanadar (treasurer) Hi 
and to fo E were to receive the revenue to kee it 
s RE it to the central treasury. He T di 
ànd not oe ale coins of former reigns as bullion 
deposit q harass the paying cultivators. He was to 
eliver or he money safely into the treasury and to 
With RE ont to the collector and to keep the other 
dis ца . He was not authorised to make any 
revenue e Detailed instructions as to how the 
rom the district should be sent to the central 


reas 

ur s 

Scr y, were laid d : rere requi 

u aid down and were requre 

pulously followed. iA Zs 
THE PARGANA 


A 
DMINISTRATION 


The Shiqdar 
ganas or sarkar was divided into а number of par- 
and adn mahals. А The pargana was. the lowest fiscal 
\ еге гаира unit of administration. There 
Vere : t} principal officers in every pargana. They 
Bo. shigdar; the amil, the fotadar and the kar- 
esides these, i time © 


Sh 

ег 

Such p nih, two other 

he fun the ganungo and the chaudhart. 

Same ү ор and duties of the shiqdar remaine 

s were in the time of Sher Shah. e 
as responsible 


°хес e 
for ы officer of the pargana an 
general administration Besides maintaining 
сапа, ad to receive the 
ay in the 


Pea 
ce 
and order in the pars > l 
Е brought 1t to p 


On 
(S 
hargana when the cultivato 
treasury, and to supervise an- pinal justi 
i criminal justice; 


Cas 
ur А 
bu, uy staff. Не used to administer СЕ 
agistra e limited. 
did not fa 


` 1s e wel 
wers as a а ү 11 it i 
pov m W1 thin 


ls q 
Ê du 
his co ty to forward such cases 2 
e gnisance to the оша of the sarkar. 
Amil 
ca unsif) had to dis- 
as the amal- а 


n 
Charge Amil (sometimes 
Sizar i the same du des in the pargan 
Sage. | th 2 і work was that o 
Essm the sarkar. 1 H 
ent and collection of la e was 


n 
nd revenue. 
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Е ry ‘and not 

required to deal directly with the peasantry n he 

q ages. Besides, ү 
г nance of law an 


: : rk 
of shigdar in the wo 
of the collection of rev 


pensed civil justice, 
The Fotadar 
The Fotadar was 


and had to dischar 
dar of the district, 


the ‘treasurer of the feu 
ge the same duties as the Mum 
The karkuns were the writers - 
arable land, the kinds of со 2 
raised, the revenue payable from individual ешш 
i and arrears, if E 
pt in Persian from n 
S reign to the end of the Mugha 


Probably, the recor 
later days of Akbar? 
pire. 


The Qanungo 


+. m the 
The Qanungo was the head to the patwaris in th 
pargana, and ke 


Dargana ; but 

€ treasury in 

^ and granted him an assignment of lan * 
TSO maintenance, here were thre 

grades of qanun, 


895, the lowest was twenty rupees ? 
month, second thirty anq the first fifty. 


SEAPORTS AND FRONTIER OUTPOSTS 
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frontier f 
im deis and thanas. The Mughals had no navy; 
Seas, they 1 cpm and western frontier touched the 
Possession < a large number of seaports in their 
Move wali he seaports were valuable owing (0 à 
also bec; = of trade that passed through them and 
at Which the those on the west coast were the places 
or Aral Ме Haj pilgrims embarked on their voyage 
abia. Consequently, they were treated as 
i hat nominally they 


admini 
1 ‘strpati E 
nistrative units, It 1s true t 
of a suba, but in actual 


Were att: 

(c) MEM as sub-divisions 
them Be the officers appointe to keep watch over 
ment, . ee under the orders of the central govern- 
и was an officer in-charge О н 
Це charce more Шап one port was рї ; 
rge of one officer. |." big ports like Surat or 
zi muhtasib, a 


amb; 

à PA: 

ay, there were а faujdar, а qazi, 
) treasury officer, 


daro 
эр. e the mint, & mulsaddi, а 
asa doe oe ga and a few karkuns. A Suar was classed 
airly ar and comprised several parganas: It had a 
Outpost; trong force to guar it. Similarly, frontier 
Minist 5 were garrisoned with troops and were ad 
stered as separate units. . The rts as well as 
ticular importar for the 
In each of 


ront 
lẹr 

l er outposts were par 

throug! the | 

with a super- 


UCrati 
Ucrat 

these Pis trade that passe 
intend, aces, there was à ustom house 

ubt bes its head, ane 2 ое staff of clerks, 

ih f Waiters and) polio у to collect the custom 

rom the merchants: 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
picture of the municipal 
ver 


The Ain-i-Akbar gives 2 icti 
1 e reign of ar. 
ea [оша wa 


ad 
mini à 
аена during : aoe 
Sac; OWD of consi erable importa і 
Ppointed to oe агре 9 tare, 1n modern 
yal duties, besides pouce 
no Kotwal, 


€rmin Г 
W ology, called municipa 
ed ПН towns; here there was no | 
he duties devolve upon t amal-guzdr, of the 

Strict, who appointe ‘table cers to discharge 
(a; icipal ind police duties Ш er hs superi 
т, Vol. TI, р. 47). The оша was appointe y 
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;mall 
the central government and was the head of A Ww 
force adequate for miantaining order in the а P 
Was empowered to appoint city guards у: к 
allotted separate parts of the city for watch тай 
Чау апа night. The kolwal was Instructed to 


the municipal area into quarters or wards edes 
Which was put incharge of a subordinate o m 
appointed by the kotwal himself. In every city, ids 
i themselves under various En nol 
like the merchants guilds and the craftsmen gui 


of medieval Europe. The kotwal usually recognised 
the guild master and sometimes he 

There was also a b 

conducted. As th و‎ 
old cities indicate, people following the same profes 
sion resided in the 


every household. € was to keep a 
register of every 


Ouse and frequented road, and 
engage the Citizens j 1 
ance, and bind th 
weal and woe,” 
was to look after th 
the public tho 


nuisance, Y to force the idle and the 
vagabond to Some sort of work, 


We have ample information about the powers 
and functions of the Kotwal, Hi 


А 15 powers were large 
and responsibilities very heavy 
classified as follows : 


articipation of 
5 The kotwal 


: His duties may be 
WS 
1. Watch and ward of the city. 
2. Control of the market, 
3. Proper care and disposal Of heirless pro- 
perty. 
4. Prevention of crimes, 
5. Enforcement of Akbar’s social reforms, 
6. Control of slaughter-ho 


uses and cemeteries. 
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ec 

Stolen He was either to discover the thieves and the 
а роваз ог himself make good the loss.” e 
and me; d prices, inspected 
Side eee If any citizen 
an inver without leaving heirs, 

ments Edi of his belongings and m 
lt to t the safety ofhis property an 
Securit 5 legitimate heirs. He was to 5 
9 the y life, liberty and property W 
any ca cople, and he was enjoine not to violate 0n 
also rec ount the privacy of domestic ‘fe, Hewes 
Were Саед to supervise the slaughter houses, which 
ànima] ape outside the city; and not to allow any 
€ had i be killed on certain [xe 
Washers о see that butchers, hunters of animals an 
s of the dead were segregate cular 
ve prevent from mixing 
ir look after 


from out- 
the kolwal was to make 
ake arrange- 
d to deliver 
ee that the 


Part of 
2 oft E 
With Ed the city and wel 
le ho her people. ^ was require 
lodged in 9 and comforts © he foreigners who eS 
О сне: a separate sarai and whose 2 5 s 
nta i 1 теге Carell 
atcheq Ms, gomg and coming 
< . ¢ . 
ап аг organised єс adm istration, on 
Qo Hindu model. The city became the сш 
эк апа humanitaria! activi ations 
“quired t rce th per. ? 
„б the salt orcible cor- 
sion under 


re 
Sardi 
Б ш Г * . 
Prsi g the prohibition [o 3 
| (шы : ғ of cirumc! 
siam, performa Ў ume ee 
ild-marriag? infant o 
jere segregated an 


a 
с nde of twelve, DUCI fame 
Die У Women of i -fame \ nd 
wap led to live outside (bee. It was the йи 
all у to Кеера ist of such women an watch 
Ose people who visited the" 
heavy» he was 


T . 

| р һе Кошлар duties peng У < of assistants 

Suc OWered to employ requisite number 2 

hito, oF pie sende ci police were of 
S S o 8 al an 
воо f the kotw 
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Village Communities 


The most important consti 
of our race was in the field of 
Since times immemorial, 
well-organised village 
village commonwealths, 


tutional contribution 
rural administration. 
there have existed in Tate 
communities fittingly stylec 
which constitute brother- 

oods and managed their affairs on democratic lines. 
, The villagi existed as autonomous 
units throu e ieval period. The Sultans 
of Delhi did not find 1 fitable and practicable My 
herefore, left them alone 
heir own life. Sher Shah 
communities through the 
namely the headmen, the 
chaukidars Akbar went a step 
Village panchayat аз 
legally established Court of justice and upheld it$ 
Scions: Не brought the palwari and the chauki- 
dar into in 


timate touch With the Dargana govern- 
ment, Although he did not interfere with village 
life and administration, he a i 


dded to its prestige by 
according officia] recognition to its activities 


Porary authorities 


: & the reign of Akbar. Even Abul 
Fazl makes only с aces to village life, But 

ned satisfactorily 
iddle of € nineteenth century 


ot only existed 


and medi imes but also 
made a substa : eval times but а 


tion, Stability ang w 


ll-being of very 
village constituted а y; 8 SUL people. E 
council consist; 
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publi 9 
1C wor 
rks r iei 
, moral and religious welfare of the 


peor 
ole 
2 and B В 
the dispensation of justice. It also made 
musements and cele- 


arran 

bration "of fet recreation, 4 

ying E. poe There was a panchayat for 

i ription of Fi have it on the testimony of an 

aes c ee ле carly tenth century that the 

* E cnni: or panchayat was divided into six 

Parate WU cach of which was entrusted with 
n Math S, (Village Government in British India by 
: al, рр. 25-26). The sub-committees 


1 А 
س‎ committee. 
3. pores committee. 
4. ез committee. 
5. Con committee. | 
Û. Pa ımittee of justice 
b The n nchvara committee: 
ur Cul ора of the sub-con? itt 
hag nimed pe of election, ап ften, it may 
"сауа" maim esides, there were Cà 
prin, Villa decide caste and family disp 
ОЗЫ а Hus there were one ? watchmen, 2 
en ar Rete an astrologer» a Cà ег 
‚ а potter, а asherman, a barber, а 
1 ап accountant. These 
i hey carried 


Phy 
Sic] 
Cre Fs and a райоат O% $ 
villa опей as village functionaries. of 2 
-operado administratio! п the spirit of mutua 
ion. ` 
a he : х 
Tid its village was 2 se (sufficient commonwealth 
INS d dhembers stood together in veal and woe: 
ble p alst g n 
th for t ence of village © unit responsi- 
rough E preservation f our 50 d culture 
т eA the ages. 
r + 
D my : the Mansabdar! System 
R ч i 1 "ei Ё E) 
Т rng thc early years of his reign, ; kbar s 
ye% personnes consisting 45 
ersians a” 


it y 
Af; Jine mostly foreign 1” 
Sha of Mongols, urks, Uzbes® н 

lowed Babar and umayun as 


ns who had folo 
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their regular {гоо 
manding officers 
and were grante 
of their salaries, 


rs, the military aristocracy AN 
inate, making the Mughal a y 
The officers did Mes 
umber of troops which they "E 
-. They resorted to irregularities a 


ns on the part of his Mughal and 
zbeg officers to the conclusa 
no other way of establishing h 
authority except i 


by taking the absolute power О 
direction and control in his own 


itary officers 
manner as to s 


tinto a powerfu 
© result was the mansab 


The word mansab means 


mansabdars were, therefore, hol 
imperial service. The lowest rank was that of ten 
and the highest th usand. Towards the 
end of his reign, Akbar raised the highest rank id 
(Badayuni, Vol. II, 342). es 

establishment of the mansabda! 
System, the ranks above five thousand were reserve E 
i princes, that is, the Emperor's son 
and grandsons ; but su sequently Raja Man Singh, 
Mirza Aziz Koka апа Опе or two other top-ranking 
officials were Promoted to the rank of 7,000. There- 
after, the mansabs of 8,000 and above were meant 
for the members of the royal family, In the begin- 
ning Akbar had establis 


с 
Опе class or grad 


1 
place ог rank, anc 


ders ‘of ranks in the’ 


А 
DMINISTRATION 
Es. Е 95 
cach т | 
3 introduced 4 But towards the end of his reign 
p 5.000 down е grades 1n each of the mansabs 
ле E өзө ind by instituting whatis known 
Bible cue per hus, many mansabdars held a 
алвайт т А. 2 oth zal and sawar ranks. The 
at ر‎ eR not required to maintain the full 
E. El ps indicated by their ranks or man- 
їшїгєй аш a mansabdar of 1,000 was not 
m consequent! 1,000 troops under his commas 
jd command ү. y wrong (0 call a mansa dar of 1, 
orians, i er of 1,000 as has been by some 
‚ including Blochmann, V. A. 


mit] 
h 
D, ar 
‚ апа others. The mansabdars, 
number of troops 1n 


re 
quire S 
е: чей maintain a Са 
nk oy : but it was only a fracto of their 
a convenient method o 
jal officers 


KS, 
png es mansabs were 
s Was not tatus and salaries of the imperia 
; Ould be necessary that à mansabdar © i 
the к «шыш оп 27:01093 ingly high pos 
ice. Raja Man Singh enjoye i 
a minister at t 


7,0 
> 00 | 
b 
ut he was never employe 
Id mansabs infer 
1 Fazl he d much 


Court 
Oni. : 
b na ministers he 
RM era ingh. Similar'y: 
Ehe dere or rank than that of many mem 
an t than rial service, and Yo" - njoyed а higher 
Ч salar those who were $ perior to c 
p bo d. Nor was it ecessary that а mansabdar 
mansabdan ТАЙ no оп а regular post or СЧ. ; Some 
b rs had no duty к ha waiting 0”, the 
ing the work which t 
1 he services 


A Peror 
ae ca led and performins © 
fon hot Ln to do fro c to time: 
uy Vice classified into civil service and military 
a ang any mansabdar was liable o be called 
Error. discharge either duty at an time m his 
thes an All imperial 9 cers; СХ ү perhaps (26 
Eo ma d the sadrs, were € КО! members of 
Pansabdari system and were required to maintain 
: t their ranks. п the 
emi-independent 
d were 


tr 
Sta al she proportion? e 

tes iefs, who were rulers © 
> were also enlist d qansabdars an 
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required, like other mansabdars, 
iroops under their command Я 
for muster or review at stated intervals. There 


f appointment, promotion 
Sabdars who held offices at 
8n and were promoted, 
at his will. The usual practice, 
hen a mansabdar did well at 


well-disciplined, he was 


Sometimes, an 


Y competent mansabdar, who pleased 
the Emperor by loyal a 


nd devoted Service, was given 

an abnormally high lift. те was not necessary for а 
Various grades in order 
€ mansabdars were paid 
ash and sometimes by assignments 
С revenue corresponding 

articular mansabs. Akbar, 
Tred payment in cash to that by grant 
Even mansabdar was paid by 
; he was Not allowed to retain it 
assignment wa. transferred 
After the institution. 9 
,SSSeSSTent and collection 
assigned areas, too were donc 
by the савана) the r \ epartment, and not 
| assigners 0 
Increase the fixed de ribs Hae Sino e ord 
the fixed revenue. It 
iters, Notably, Irvine, 
nsabdars were not 
the year, uen 
. . [ en 

months, This is Dot borne out is ESL 
authorities Which Clearly state that th nsabdars 
were paid salaries fo iE inisuhder 
standing seems to h aused b he jon that 
the government deducteq th money m account of 
loans and cost of equipment Supplied from the salary 


seven to nin 
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0 mans, 

ev sabdars жей 5 

the ery trooper concerned and 5 P.C of the salary 

under а mansabdar 01 account O 


trooper’ 
d densa м equipment. 
j] ы 

tribe who art bicis allowed to recruit their OW? 
етуу, Most nr | ally belonged to their ow? race 0 
ans and the mansabdars \ ere foreig Turks, 
d Afghans and ndigenous ajputs 
за men 9 other foreign 
i slims 


©ге wer 
Nationalitic some Arabs à! 
d bids ren The number of Indian 
гей (о nude was smat: The manst у were 
бое; e urchase their own horses 81 
Б rnment sometimes these were, SUPP jed by the 
Nn "e At the time f enlistment ° jd first 
суе ыле deoe roll of the tro and, of 
Ses bra r a mansabdar were Т 
күл Each 10156 
nt mark on the right thigh 
i Every ™ 
„red some- 


Ü 


day i 
mark 
ü адак on the left ЧИ 
à A periodical musters which 0С© e 
оп Sa year and so! jetimes every three years, 
resented ^ d inspected: 
out of which 
nd 


tr 
pech ansar had to P? 
Die ad t sabdar had à fixed rate of pay О” 
К salar, defray the cost О is Харів” аї 
Cting Р of his troop? His salary» Y 1 г de 
et the cost of o tablishmene was Very, handsome 
able by Morelan® glow» will show- 


MO 
Ray : 
p rst Glass ond Class grd Class oa 
d РАНЕЕ m a = _— 
3 A 30,000 — 9,000 28,000 10,600 
VoM 17,000 16,80 16,700 6,700 
5 0 8,200 g,100 8,0 3,000 
500 2,500 2,300 2,10 1,170 
5 $t 23 
50 250 240 n i 
82% 5 


10 


100 
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Zat and Sawar 


Opinions about ит 
According to Bloch 
` of troops which Ж 
to maintain, while sawa 
of horsemen that he паш 
nd, Irvine holds that en 
ber of cavalry, bet 
nd represented, like the zal, 


. » the sawar rank implied an Бш 
tional honour, but по obligation оп the part of t 
mansabdar to maine: 


he у Was, however, paid an ER. 
allowance for the Sawar rank, Mr. Abdul Aziz is o 
Ше opinion that the zat rank imposed an obligation 
to maintain 4 fixe number of elep 
Casts of p 


polt do MOn Emen o 


Approximate to the actua] state 
ed after the institution of the 
appears that for Several years after the 
of 


€ mansabdari system mansabdars 
Of various Tanks failed to maintain and bring to 


Imbers of Cavalry fixed for their several 
ranks, Moreover, the lumping together of horses, 
horsemen Cavalry), ¢ 5, camels and oxen 
etc. in each Tank caused Confusion, T, was probably 
to put an end to this confusion and to secure an 

o 


ot affairs as it exist 


absolute Compliance the number of horsemen 
fixed for cach ran that Akbar instituted the sawar 
rank, as distinct fro zi nk Thereafter, the 
zat rank indicated the horses, clephants, 
arts required to be maintain- 

n The zat rank was 
not personal rank, as been Wrongly supposed 
by modern scholars, he sawar rank, on the other 
hand, indicated the actual number of horsemen to 
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99 
dar. in Akbars reign. 
lation became а little 
fell below the 


be ee 
пазна by a mansab 
om = rr successors, this regu 
X, and the number 
E : 
E one r of horsemen 


The Three Grades 


It ; 
thas been pointed out that every mansab of 


5,00 
0 and below comprised of three grades, namely, 
and third grade. А man- 


rst or 
t grade, second grade 
first grade of.a praticular 


5 
coa pne e to the 
f, E | his sawar rank was the same as his zat rank. 
the other hand, his sawar rank was_ less than 
of the latter, 


he bel П below half that 
| if his onged to the se de in that тапк. ut, 
sawar rank was less alf of his zat rank 
thir at all, he belonge 

urd grade in that rank. For example, 
the first grade in the rank 
5.000. He be- 


| 0 
p «at belonged to 
,000, if his sawar rank was also 5, 
rade, if his га! rank was 5,000 
if hi rank was 


o 
na to the second gra 

‚000 reed rank 2,500. And if his zal 
to Aem sawar rank 
eee grade. 

у ет А further co 
Sth asp institution of wha 
as е But we are not concern 
Succe se additions were made in 

SSOrs. 
re ome mansabdars a тоор that were 
pu еа directly by the state а the mansab- 
Su concerned. Such troops e called dakhili or 
ап plementary troops. re were dakhili cavalry 
Too dakhili infantry. esides, there were. duum 

u pets called ahadis. hey were г indivi- 
m p ly and were under the command ofa separate 
[9] "sabdar or officer, ап һаа а diwan and a bakhsht, 

their own. Ahadis were considere very or 
loyal troops, ап were paid high salaries ; 


on was 
s du aspa 2n 
th them here, 
Akbar's 


mplicati 
tis known а 
ed wi 
the time of 
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$ я д Br 
sometimes each ahadi trooper at Rs. 500 pe 
month, 


The Mughal army comprised cavalry, infantry, 
artillery and elephan 


try, but no navy, Cayat 
was by far the most important branch, and wa: 
Tegarded the ‘flower of the army? It was drawn 
mostly from the mansabdars:and the ahadis. The 


ot of much consequence. It consisted 

of matchlockmen, archers, Mewatis, swordsmen, 
› porters and chelas (slaves). 
The matchlockmen ог. bandukchis formed the most 
important branch of infantry. We know from the 
Ain-i-Akbarj that the ber of matchlockmen 
under Akbar was 12,000. The ewatis numbered 
and were noted for their qualities 

as soldiers and Skill as detectives, They were mostly 
employed as dispatch Yunners. There were one lakh 
п of which 1,000 were kept in readiness 
f i SY were noted for their 
ravery, ability and swordsmanship, Porters and 
assed as soldiers. Artillery 
ficient branch, in Spite of the fact 

that there Were large pieces of ordnance, which were 


lere was an 

rmy, known 

i = ces, there were war elephants who 

Were used in various ways, They carried baggage. 
At the time of battle 


: » they were furnished with 
defensive ar Ours and Offensive Weapons. They 
caught hold of enemy soldiers 


the ground and trampled them under foot. They . 
carried guns on i h were ignited and 
fired in battles uch gung were called gajnals. 
A. gajnal elephant Carried two 
pieces of ordnance 


ed from th 
was not more than 25,000. 
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have d 

We pas p bre these figures are much too low. 
Miro ат P. he standing army maintained by 
Bhs эшш E hah Jahan was not less then three 
standing pn м The numerical strength of Akbar’s 
hundred pe оша not have been less than three 
included аай. In these figures should be 
army dire s contingents of mansabdars as well as the 
antry whi У attached to the Emperor. The in- 
figures ее, much larger, 38 exclusive of these 
and attenti bar bestowed a great deal of thought 
down mi ion on his military establishment, and lai 
остри rules and regulations regarding 1s 
lepartm а equipment and discipline. A separate 
ished e of branding, (Dagh Mahali) was estab- 
Every car er a high official assisted by severa clerks. 
faithf ү was taken to see that the regulations were 
ully observed and the discipline of the army 


Was ; 
ие impaired. Being ап unfailing judge О 
an character, almost invariably 


ap . 

ointe 

шне brave and mansabdars. le 
mili EY, laid his finger o the weak points In his 
ary department and remove 


With its deficiencies 
Out loss of time. He succeeded in making the 
at he earne t 


Syst 

of Dd work so efficiently th he credit 

in ihe os a lifetime's un roken record of victories 
1e field of battle. 


urs system was, | 
атару writers, Spec 
арыс details how 90198 1 h 

he overnment 


Eley 
ТА à mansabdars cheated CORE 
unite S to muster ™ from the streets "T NN 
orn : soldier t was DY 
n n and pas them OH <“ : : 
o passıng to. substitute indifferent 
by the military 


m 

Ors eans rare for troopers. 

anes for good ones supP ed to them DY . 

Partment. It took 4* r many Y ars indeed to 

Тар out corruption. ter 1581, we do not hear 

man Hes or horses at musters 

i TR OB en 5 salaries by their 

та Misappropriation of soldiers ва n 
nsabdars. But this was because of ars un- 
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common abilit 


у a$ a leader and administrator and his 
vigilance and 


discipline. Individual troops under 

oyal to their chiefs than to the 
n of the army was mansabdar- 
commanded {һе same д 
There were no transfers О 
regiment to regiment, Secondly, 
dar’s division there was no classifica- 
to regiments. АП the troops were 
immediately under him and every soldier had 
personal relations with him. Nor was the numerical 


strength of each arm regulated and fixed in a 
mansabdar’s 


contingent. ‘Thirdly, corruption in 

some form or other was unavoidable in a system 
ies of recruitment and adminis- 

У to the mansabdars, that is, the 
commanding officers themselves, Fourthly, the 
mansabdars Was 
buses. Fifthly, the mansabdari 
no organic centre and lacked the 
YS be essential in à 
€ standard of efficiency 
der various mansabdarss 
and there wa iformity of Weapon, equipment, 
Or discipline, Seventhly, the Pomp and display 
which had €come natura] with the mansabdars 
acted as an ob ili ficiency. Although 
ll pomp and display 


rmal circumstances 


bands, offices, 
5. Bighthly, Akbar artillery, 
was the weakest branch of the army and in spite of 
much show of big cannon, rakhlas and gajnals, 1t 
proved ineffective against a fort like Asirgarh. Final- 
ly, Akbar's army, as it did of officers an 

troops of several ities, over two-third 0 
whom were foreigne Ot a national army, ап 

common interests and common 
sentiment of love of the country, On account o 
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these ; 

ese 5T 

wo weaknesses, the Mughal army соп- 
у deteriorated under Akbar's successors. 


Es mite of so many defects, the mansabdari system 
ment of dhe me ement upon the military establish- 
Promise e medieval period. А It was а sort of com- 
System s. icc tribal chieftainship and the feudal 

evying troops. It combined the advantages 


of b 
o 
th the systems. Moreover, it was designed to 
agth in the country. 


ta 

Maas source of fighting ste 

Special units were particularly suited to certam 
certain Pus. of military duties. For. example, 
Against аур mansabdars were diplomatically used 
Were ; certain other Rajput chiefs with whom they 
of th at feud. The system assured steady loyalty 
i denti mansabdars to the Emperor and offered an 
Was lve for individual distinction. Every mansabda 
ере aware that his promotion or degradation 
T Eon upon his loyalty o ; of his service: 
foes them was ensure he. loyalty of the 
pe ant military and political sections 


of the popu 
ati 
Оп of the country. 


F; 
inance 
l Although the modern scienc f ublic Finance 
- to existence, Akbar 5 financia 
in advance 


Slicy w yet come into € 
Ne ERY imper ad 
Imp] . һе Emper | 
cop ications of the problem, and t a y 
Kh petent financiers like Ка Todar Ма; 
i Sm and others who were Mere 
peo main problem of rec jg the 1 
Ple and the needs of the, 99У Doa 
fi Уапсіпв the oth. ut 2 
On system, a 
Side of his reign, WS not © on 
e rable effort and ,€ erimentation ght e 
he ted years of sustaineC * il e x 
could place the finances of his € 
Htific foundation. 


s it cam 


Sci 
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Akbar did not believe in the Islamic err a 
taxation, which recognised only four source aie 
revenue, namely, kharaj, khams, zakat and Jua, his 
last two being religious taxes. On the contrar ae 
theory of taxation was akin to that of the ee 
Hindus, and seems to have been derived from Ne 
ancient literature, In describing this theory, А is 

Xistence of a just monarch 


B . 1С. 
for his services to the pubis 
ature of the soil differ in vario 


these circumstances into 
demand accordingly,” (Ain, 


Land. Of these, the 
rative and important. 
abolished the 
indus, such as 
which were realised 
ious care by all his Muslim predecessors: 


Kakat, which › namely, first а 
religious tax from the Spent for religi- 


able welfare ofthe Muslim only, an d 
Second on cattle and some other articles, lapse 
gradually, This Was i 


5 natural їп а state in which the 
Secular element i 


» particular] 
state monopolies. The 
imperial household department many workshops 
which, though not primarily meant for revenue; 
brought much income to the €Xchequer, Mints for 
the issue of various ki i 

in several towns ; 


d saltpetre, were 


those, too, cons 
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rever 
nue ^he E 1 
Es та The Emperor used to recelve costly pre- 
m officials, nobles; vassals and foreign visi- 
jg in return, but 


tors, . 
it was Hie veran gave something 
he Ac. ae compare val of the presents. 
every aoe кзг” thus ac uired lakhs of rupees 
passed. н d £ ll unclaimed and heirless property also 
escheat tl ло state. The Emperor, however, Cl not 
death. z 1e property of nobles or 
ani Pon has been erroneously supposec 
o ases and writers. A salt duty wa 
г: uties ranged from 22 to 5 per ent. Ports 
revenue losen lot of reven ie 
taxes sehr eis from octro! 
, and from several abwabs (cesses). 
M E revenue from all the. 290v ce 
Which га small fraction 0 the income | rom lan 
and according to the calculation. · НА 
ninet pem, during the later years Akbars rei 
nd millions. of LUD е 
En on the basis 0 government гсш M 
of {дерин after as roduce 
Was та kinds of lands for ten Y, ier 
iin e result ofa series of ex perimen's u EE 
Ove g the early years 0 Akbar 5 reign. aie g 
= the administration тот the hands of Bairam 
n in 1560, А ^ ound his smal kingdom’ 
ты ролен among his officials and 50 s гн 
lor the crown a A : all portion no 
as the / i 
i halsa or the crow! or the цыга! 
Jagird, in the interest f the 2 ministra 
Men. the revenue figures 
revenue of the jug and consequently 9^. 1 
dle emp! уп larget h whatit rea ly 
Was npire was § 9 i treasury. 
- There was hardly 27 
n Р жес to pre uc 
Albay occasion, ! aile argent 
incide needed OF; So pay an immediate atten- 
ion t nt compelled him ЭБА 
а E his finance epa à improving it. 
ies of experime ts tor 


загайу 
} . the served a 
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these was undertaken in 1560, followed by another 2 
1562, when Akbar appointed Aitmad Khan to ba 
into the affairs of the khalsa lands, which comprise 
the provinces of Agra and Delhi anda part of pen 
These two and a half subas were divided into rh 
areas, each yielding a crore of dams or two anda ha 


lakhs of Tupees. The measure introduced made m 
fundamental change in the System of assessment. 
Sher Shah’s schedule 


s of assessment, which were in 
Vogue since the time of 


umayun and uniformly 

applied to all the parganas of his dominions, Ше 
rates differing only in respect of each Crop, continuec 
in operation as before, Theland was measured locally 
Converted into cash on 
€ prices of various kinds 
ices fixed were also uniform 
Were usually those current 

in the Vicinity of the Capital or the court, In 1566 
i undertaken, Muzaffar 
бап in 1563 with Todar 
d two glaring defects in the 

System, namely, the fictitious roll rent апа the unfair- 
te demands into cash on 


© Success, but as the 
Trangement for the 


S own official and also 


: the records ft dn їс 
villages, the rent roll (Hal-i. Г Datwaris in 


Hasil or Juma Bundi) 
Khan in 1566, qj not fully 
He, however, 
Second defect. 

rts, the state demand was 
henceforth commuted into 


yet make an a 


succeeded 


i (q5periment was undertaken in 
the thirteenth year 1569) of the ra: habe 
ud-din Ahmed ( ) e reign, when Shih 


? new diwan, 
Shah’s schedule of ass 


abandoned Sher 
essment so fa 


r as the khalsa 


ADMINISTRATION 
land was T 
С у шебш, апа introduced the practice of 
rough ш ie state demand by ascertaining in a 
system n the produce of the fields. This 
implies a hnically called nasq, and popularly kankut 
Eu dh ough, бв ofthe produce 0 1 
Then tl casuring the unthreshed crop OF grain 
1e crops ripen butare still standing in the 


fiel 
d th 
he gover 
government agents g0 round each 
age headman and one or two 


ассо К 
айраны by the villag 
r 
makes pue people an man separately 
не тле: estimate of the total yield of the field. 
8s the = of all the separate estimates is Se down 
otal produce of the field on the basis of which 


the 
gover 
ernment share 15 calculated. If the cultivator 
timate as being too high, 


of the ; 
оя objects to the es 
ations follow and after some higgling а 
not clear whether 


com 
HERRE d à 
the E is arrived at. It is 
vill: ystem introduced in 1569 was fieldwise OF 
agewise 
Th Я ` 
e fifth experiment occurred in the fifteenth 
nev schedules 


year of 4 
аат (1570-71) when the 
each emia rates were prepar d 
of the rgana and were based on E ctual produce 
Jagir E. oi. ‘The system was extend d to inclu 
гат which had till that time been 
revenu the experiment and О co 
e ministry. The nasq was abandoned г 
s were prepared on the 


Sche 
bust m of assessment rate 
9t the the measuremen f land an 
actual produce by gover ment О 
hor of the scheme. 


odar 
ar Mal was the au 


ul Th is experiment appare 

asis or the assessment schedules prepare 

remained i force for ten year je орі 
d, Akbar made only 


580 in 2 
One + Atthe end of this 
more major experimen { 
1 Though the rates 
remained 


ass 

e 

eens rates in casi 5 

Chan of various kin rain hat the basis of 
ged for ten years, the prices с зш 


field ; 
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Which the state demand in ki es 
cash had varied from Year to year and had every en 
required the Emperors sanction. The result was de m 
in the collection of revenue, as the Emperor con Е 
not remain at опе place and give orders for fixing 
the prices as Soon as their tab] END 
him. To do away with his difficulty, Akbar in 15 
abandoned the Schedules ОЁ asses 


nd was commuted into 


cash were the average of the 
various localities, 

The revenue settlement brought into existence 
in 1580 by the Ain-i-Dahsala ordinance Implied cer 
tain fixed processes 


. First of all, the land in the em- 
pire was surveyed ассо 


rding to a uniform system of 
measurement, based оп Sikandar Lodi’s gaz or yard, 
mearusing 4] digits or 33 inches, 
the gaz used by Sher Shah was 
торе and was liable to contract 
and hot weathers re 
bamboo jarib whose 


iron rings, The bigha which 


The jarib based on 


3600 sq. yards. The 
ultivable land in the possession О 
each pargana, each 
each Province, and finally of the whole 

1 Чу, all the cultivable 
Ivisions. The basis er 
of land or fertility o 
д Otherwise of its culti- 
vation. (1) € polaj land belonged to the first 
Category and was aways cultivated, (2) Parauli 
land, too, was cultivated, but left 
fertility. (3) Chacha 
three or four years, 
fallow for five ye 


ars Or more, 
kinds of land wa 


5 sub-divided Into three grades an 


/ 
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e three grades of each was 
standard for each class. 
t ten years produce, the 


the г 
B average produce of th 
en and considered as 


А on the basis of pas 
rage yield per bigha of each kind of land in 


resp е 
pect of every crop was ascertaned separately for 


every 
ry pargana. ‘The state charged one 
the state demand in kind 


ау "¬ 

i = produce. Fourthly, t 
SEN Nel into cash. „For this purpose, Akbar 
place d his entire empire into many dasturs. All the 
pora a dastur were supposed to have uniform 
бал? ог cach kind of corn. An average of last ten 
ascert prices in respect of cach kind of crop was 
ained separately for each dastur. The average 


Wa ; f 

dm considered as the current price of grain. 

€ separate schedules О prices of di 
of prices differed from 


o 

COr 

v n, and the schedules 

d i to dastur. These schedules, t00, 
asturs, 

n each cultivator was fixed 

e calculation. It was not 


ne 
UY to ascertain every year the actual produce 
€ current prices of grain in order to fix the state 


d 
cmand from the cultivator: All that was neede 
of land under 


EARS find out the kind and area Of, cultivator 
nor oh and the kind of crop 14180. y a cultivator. 
Ed given season. AD cultivator and the 
the Ament would calculate the amount of es 
Teali former was requires and the latter E 
asce o, The government was in а podio 
thie Ttain its land revenue within а month or 80 p 
A termination of the сесӣ-50%115 "ER Hn am 
Ain. however, imply that afte! the p be a oft 


on ne state demand fro! 
he basis of the abov 


-i- ү 
Dahsala the government cea i 
of prices of corn. 


Tec 

o 

0 1:68 of the produce an^ . n 

< lals in the parganas and in the villages con 

its before to record the P2 e ol € kind [ore 
area, its produce including the particulars © 

every cultivator. 


al 1 in the possession oi | f 
› recorded the curre? rices О 
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А 

in each dastur. These records were absolutely 
necessary and served the basis of future merae 
Scholars have held Opposite views about RE 
Ain-i-Dahsala. V. A. Smith calls it ten years’ se hê 
ment and seems to think that it was based бщ ne 
average produce of the рає ten years. He makes рс 
mention of the average of the last ten years’ prices = 
the basis of which the state demand in kind w 
converted into cash. On the other hand, W. v 
Moreland, who devoted twenty years to the sane 
of the fiscal problems of the Mughal age, refers d 
the average of ten years’ cash demands only € 
average produce f 
pect of each crop. Ero 
a seems to maintain that the basis О 
ent till the end of his 


tes established by Sher‘ Shah. Dr. 
R. P. Tripathi does 


averages, namely, those of produce and of prices. 
A close study of the j 


based on average produce of p 
the state demand in cash was 


Purpose of ascen 
average produce, each pargana wa 
treated as unit, while the dastur 


not permanent. Nor was it annual, as 
Abul Fazl ‹ Akbar had abandoned She! 
nt which was a source of delay 
and corruption, The state demand seems to have 
odically on the basis of the actua 

produce of the soil. 
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The 
e E ste : . 
khalsa t L onc was originally introduced in the 
erritory only. Its _ scope was extended in 


1581-8 

51-859 . cos 

82 to include the Jagi" lands also. Hence- 
t permitted to adminis- 


forwar É 
ad the i jagirdars were no 
Made to f as they liked. Also an attempt was 
"or this 6 aim as much of banyar land as possible. 
Vators si urpose, loans Were advanced to the culti- 
and Күл. undertook the labour of bringing such 
Charge um cultivation. Collectors were instructed to 
raise it nly a nominal revenue for such land, ап 
When ا‎ a gradually and assess full revenue only 
ike She banjar land had reached the level of pola. 
Produce. Shah, Akbar char | of the 
as revenue and that, 


tho 
houg} L a 
gh collections in kind W 
actical statesman, 


lon 
al p cases. Being a pr 
Bie various modes of assessment such as ghalla 
Prevail ; batai, nasq ОТ капки, ап zabti or и 
made lire different localities." The settlement a 
like Sh, irect with the cultivators and was, therefore, 
Р аре system; E en ét a 
У ние de we 
en patta (title ace ) an ы 


Sign 
: ents gabuliyat (deed of agreement). 
the contained a specificati of the plots 0 
Possession of a cultivator, their arca 
e state 


rat 

€ ofr í 
Branted evenue he wasi 169016 
а УЧ remission, i nexpecte 

Ville ission, if an u 

MCN or a pargana. The. exten of damage was 
P Шу ascertained and à proportionate remission 
' py the central government 


Tey 
e 
nue was ordere 
son was € 


the The work of revenue collect 

trie S Vernment officials in pe parganas de Bs 
(огу? Notably the amil or nal gue”. ET ill 
heaq Wore assisted by ganungoss patwar!s UA б S 
ееп. Besides these: any VII fe repare 
Еск Were employed 1n VC der were paid, while 


8 
Onal crop statistics: 
ee the author's Sher 


Fo 

T 

(A these systems of 
and His Successors, PP 
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: b- 
on active duty, daily allowances and ration. c 
ably a portion of the ration had to be bor ns d не 
peasantry. The patwari, who was a went ees 
village community, was required to ү ne ae 
operation with them. The qanungos in the 30, 30 
Akbar were State Servants and were paid а ا‎ 
or 50 a month. For the guidance of amins, s 72. 
amils, bitikchis (karkuns) and other officials тий 
ed with Survey of land, assessment of its pro 


i " codes 
and collection of revenue, dastur-ul-amals or ere 
of ‘Customary Practice peculiar to every parg 
were laid down in writi 


barganas. In addition to the dastur-ul- 
amals ‘full a 
the benefit of officers 


days in the country. The 
great deal of discretion, They 
меге required to be fri 


Я ‘at tO 
lendly to the agriculturist, t 


laqavi) to the needy peasants, an 
to recover them gradu 


were PRONE 
ge done to crop 


: : LO 
У Natural calamity or other reasons in order t 


tivation, They 


and to receive p 
and not thro 


ayment directly fr 
Who were to 


ugh intermediarie 


7 
5, such as headme! 
be avoided as fa 


; c 
т as possible. Ned 
to recouer arrears, but witho 


apes 3 iven 

. The special instruction ee 
in every way possible үү ir 
i ists and safeguard the 


quent of "the conditions of д 
people, the state of public Security, the range й 
market prices and е0, the condition of the pass 
and all other Contingencies” The historian uns 
€ System, «Тр short,” writes he, 
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ne. The principles 


€ 
"the syste 
ystem was an admirable 0 
ructions to officials 


we 
арапа and the practical inst 
Wi. could be desired.’ 
Er the land revenue settlement and the 
Praise] Е on which it was based have been highly 
Close], by Anglo-Indian writers, who „had been 
e y connected with the revenue administration of 
fee ment of India during the British rule, 
cials Ll expressed doubt whether the dapes 0 
he i the districts апа parganas honestly. en orce 
. Mperial regulations. * 0 observes 
Septic; ith, “cannot ; c D 
Prece ‘sm concerning the conformity of praece у : 
Шр, Even all the resources of the modern ngo 
ity government often ail to secure such con 
Was Y in Akbar's time $ 
Dou] less strict апа searching. [cgit 
rite М 377). Secondly, acco ing 
Whip? Akbar’s assessment wa t 
«conformity of P 


hi] 
H € 
With Ле must admit that 3 
ar 
iption in 


uperv 181 


Wa Precept? is difficult to 2 
де тав deal of official corr" inu 
i Ment, the regulations were po 


ИЫ 
the ШУ enforced by са $e. The Sgen 
В s was without 


u 
di Dlic than under the 51:1: S; 
mu х ои апа law-abiding the sixteenth 
ntu? Ugher among Our peop d 
cen aed than in "e ninetecnth and the pu 
bid "les, People considere ita religioni a i a 
dco do their word, an pai S legal 
cyp Or third generation without “ Contemporary 
со xd to enforce PAY, TE the 
Om, Ап ob : uc 
E servers were Str 
the, On people in tl 16th an 7th centuries ah 
h pie in the 3 d rules and regu a- 


t I 
On, lab з 

S. vss 1t to obe ne- hono E 
t ef; Without mu y tin c know it for a fact E 
жү s frequent during бег 


edi, td ro i re far les 
ORANI bberies were Ё 25 history than u 
period of our cou 


iy 
а 
"the Great Mogul, РР 376-377. 
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the British rule and th 
more highly organised 
ments. Tt may, there 
that the condition in ev 
including the геу 
than in our days. 
new devices of ev. 
tion to the System i 


is in spite of the latter’s much 


.Were higher than those obtaining 
€nt period in this country, Tt coulc 


ates and Sher Shah, too, famous 
1 r his revenue settlement, had fixe 
One-third of the 

charged Jaribana, mahasilana and insurance tax 
in addition, Akbar did not charge from the pea- 
Santry jaribana, mahasi i AS 
for the European view t the incidence of land tax 
Was higher under Akbar than under the British, it 
should b id not recognise ne 
80i Was shared Boios (rv de АБ | 


the zamindari system, which 
ry during us 
Son nue the zamindars charged 1/2 of the produc 
€ cultivator, while the sixteenth-century 
Pion q, adition as we 
| opinior nt 
better ofr under Akbar | Е е И шщ 
Ountry. He has happily come 
grarian legislat! 
the 15th August of 1947. 


During the саг] е : tcd 
Y years of his re Akbar adop 
the curr ency system ‘of his Е and made 
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only 
. nomi à К . 
minal modificatians, such as the insertion of 


15 na 
m i 
е and titles and the place and years of mint- 
arge of minor 


age Я 2 

0 iters ч oo His mints were in ch 

Ordination. B chaudharis and there was little co- 
ирег 1 ina various mints. In 1577, the 
appointed indertook the reform of the currency and 
Painter Khwaja Abdus Samad Shirazi, a noted 
of the pue calligraphist, to be Шс superintendent 
mpcrial mint at Fate kri. All the mints 


at provi 
TOV к Ё A 
incial headquarters which had hitherto been 
under more respon- 


nder 

i тайн, were placed 

Superyj cers who were required to work under the 

Abdus sion of Abdus Samad. The central staff under 

Superin Samad consisted of а darogha. (assistant 

to the endent) a sarafi (assayer), an али? (assistant 

а Weigh)» a treasurer, 4 mushrif (accountant), 
erchar ars a melter of ore, à plate-maker and a 
Opper nt whose duty was to supply gold, silver and 

Of the + A similar staff must have existed 1n each 

provincial mints at Lahore, Jaunpur, Ahmad- 


Abad 
t D 
> Patna and Tanda (in Bengal). 
The т; ) 
sik mints issued gold, silver and copper coins. 
ape Ver coin known as the rupee was round i 
Г е its modern Successor, and weighe 
Calley Stains. Akbar al issue гирее 
С : ar also 155 
at d Jalali, but it was not 50 common and popular 
ее had 15 one-half, 


е ы 
Опе р Circular rupee. The rup 
i one-sixteenth, and one- 
in was the 


tw, Ourth 
enti , one-cight 
do, Meth pi ‚ son! D e 
т h pieces. The chief coppe wa 
Almost „йаа or fulus. Tt weig ed Pug Dee d 
е 2] crams, The rato en the аат 
the Tupee co 40 to 1 he lowest copper coin Ce) 
RO Jal, and 25 jitals made one Pals’ The me 
D ten Оп gold coin was te Ilahi wic im qe 
he sap, Pees in value. The biggest go T Sal к 
muse Лай which weighe little over 101 tolas 
A a Dave been used in high business a 
усу coi : 15 сһагг 
Coins of various meta c ipod 
Urity of metal, fulness of weight and artist 


hpur Si 


AT 
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execution’. They bore calligraphic aie ee 
containing the name and titles of the Emperor wo 
the place and year of mintage. Only a few соп 


them. They were prob- 
emorative medals. 


coins have been highl 
matists. “Akbar,” writes V, 


his extremely variec 
coinage, as regards puri 
and artistic execution. The Mogul coinage, when 
compared with that of Queen Elizabeth or other 
contemporary Sovereigns in Europe, must be Pd 
nounced far superior on the whole. Akbar an 
his successors seem never to have yielded to the 
temptation of debasi he coins in either weight 01 
purity. The gold in many of Akbar's coins i$ 
believed to be Practically pure,” (Akbar the Great 
Mogul, p. 157), 


© imposed upon them. The kine 
was required to ne Islamic law n 
€ parties to a suit bur 
Paulus. BUE: d$ was nor possib € 
actice to enforce Islamic law on ш 
›. WhO constituted a vast majority of t^? 
Population and had a ighly developed system 0 
Jurisprudence of their own, a compromise W& 
effected, and While criminal cases continued to 7 
decided according t mic law in all cases, Hin 18 
law was administered in deciding civil and religio 
disputes of whic Tes were Hindus, As ОУ© 
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Séventy. fi 

Ein ve per cent of the people lived in villages 
the dis in practice autonomous communities, 
ове Sultans | had little to do with the ad- 
they eck of justice in the rural areas. In the cities 
Cause so кашын of all cases arising out of any 
са, but ; А ең the Muslim population was concern- 
came eh for the Hindus, only those causes that 
applicabl un the scope of criminal law, which was 
e to Hindus and Muslims alike, went to the 


royal 
4 courts. 
ted the Islamic theory 


1 
.,Athough Akbar had rejec 
mental change: in the 


ok 
N 1neshi A 
üngship, he made no funda 
ited from his predecessors. 


Judici; 
©, do Systema that he inherited 

reorganised 2 made minor Cha : system and 

ant joes it so as to ma çe it efficient. An import- 

Scope of T. introduced by him was to restrict the 

Custom Islamic law and to extend that of general ог 

95 Rarer y law of the lane so as to make 1 include 

Not Sock cases as possi For example, he di | 

роу y the Islamic law 
hi from Islam or or propagating, 
M imiy. Thirdly, he арр ‹ 

ide the cases of Hindus (Badayuni, VO" 


'The ki t . » : - iri 

ang hest udge 1n the empire. 

; 0 E m bisa a of the East, 
"son Usually, 


Ccord; 
rdine s 
ding to the immemor | 
“ded cases 10 person. 
urt of appeal ; 


h 
е 
ле 
th, H court and decidet ~, 
ле з court was the highes ene r 
metim {деа initial C: 
es, he ecidec 1 1 listet complaints 
disputes in а 


Sp 

ent х 

о Some time every ay Ш 

ettling ер held forma 
e held а t 


Su the Si 

m people an 

Кату fashion. On Thursdays 35. 

без t of justice to hear an ү major Sal Officials 

and s агаш toa eU ] ea J iy and integrity 
DEAN nobles note OF З е 
v айы бон) Fc d, seul 

mpowered t ass the ”: 
li Ons ш т, i Pino s CF hey gen ау 
arded such cases of the Emper? 
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the punishment in extreme cases, 
had to be taken three times 
punishment could be executed. 

The next judicial authorit 
Who was also almos Ше 
Was appointed by the Emperor and worked during 
his pleasure, He Was paid his Salary in cash anc 


с » given an assignment of land entitled 
Madad-i- Maas], Or subsistence allowance, Origin- 
; 2 2 


The royal orders 
before the capital 


( { theology and his narrow 
sectarian views, - But Akbar appointed to this post, 
men of liberal religious outlook and broad sympa- 
thies towards all sections of the people. The chief 
incial, district and city gazis 

€ Emperor. There were 


Was administered 


[ - There was a separate 
qazi for the army whose Jurisdiction was limited to 
the army, , Sometimes, more than one qazi was 
appointed in a City with Jurisdiction for 


4415, their main 


О examined Weights and measures, 
prevented gam drinking and saw that 


the Capital ang rovinci uarters 
but not in Small P al headq 


TP; towns or Parganas. Their duties 
Were similar those of the po 


Cases, the qaz/s duty was to 
i Onditions of prison- 
ischarge prisoners 
Ut а careful exa- 


А 
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cases. ‘The qazi Was also the 
is jurisdiction. While trying 
d to have the evidence record- 
to frame charge-sheet and 
Witnesses had to be exa- 
еп an opportunity to 


NOD of their 

Ber | of waq fs in h 

ed by th was instructe 

read it ле court clerks, 

Mined E the culprit. 

efend jim the culprit was 1 i 

a шие Akbar emphasised the necessity О 

rits an ы psychology and physiognomy of culp- 

the tr invariably instructed the judges to ascertain 
uth by cross examination. 

ourts and the 
rude 


giv 


[o je organisation of the € ir p e 
Courts another were rather, с . The big het 
Not on including those of the king and the chie qazi, 
: А1 heard appeals but also decided initial cases. 
Should not necessary that an appeal hor - 
Teachi go to the district OF provin ia ee T 
appeal Ё the court of the chief 42. ometim { 
PPeal from the city court lé he district court, 
ourt and at 


an 


ду to t ct с 
others to 


Som э 
etim pem 
th es to the jrovincial с ] 
ا‎ : i he king 5 
lef gazi’s ^. And even direc to the king 
qazi's court ат T de 
was not 


Court 

t. Secondly, the same i "x 
: cers 
f cases should 


есі 
зедоа Бу а пш ы ШШЕ 
b 2 з 
on heard do urts. For example, то 
of Y the qazi but also t? mir а and the Ton 
exa. Province administer criminal. cases i po 
ry the same kin of guilt. С SEIS an уо 
Bry Stered by gaziss 17 
forem es. Thirdly; there was Par ecutive 
ofe tive and judicial functions, Кар 
teq ers like the governor and 
M Was ко айтап бод, à [he Hindu an 
um not r 9 P ‘lating to 

MONS. CEN D 
law ptance, marriage М со, ties, $ 
ae teu F к, с maot commi ee mas 
Fi A i d P. ic discret n of M d 
шу APPS D standards the crt 
, according tO 
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law was very severe and punishments inflicted were 
out of proportion to the guilt. 


Islamic law, which was applied in deciding 
criminal cases, recognises four kinds of punish- 
ment: (1) Qisas, i.e., retaliation which was applied to 
cases of killing and wounding ; (2) Diya or compensa- 
tion which, too, was applied to cases of murder or 
wounding ; (3) Hadd or punishment unambiguously 
prescribed by the Muslim law for offences relating 
to adultery and (4) Tazir or punishment inflicted by 
the judge at his discretion, Tazir related to crimes 
which did not come under the category of Hadd. 


imprison- 
» Internment and fines, con- 
fiscation of property, flogging, mutilation of limbs, 
banishment and execution. Capital punishment in 
most cases was inflicted by the Emperor, though 
Provincial governors were authorised to pass the 
Sentence of death for grave offences, such as adul- 
tery, treason, sedition and murder. A criminal was 
usually thrown under the feet of an elephant and 
trampled to death, 4 


Prisons 


There were two kinds of 
soners of hi 


criminals, Import guilty of 
bellions, were imprisoned in the fort- 


Ranthambhor, Rohtas 
were jails at the Capital апа at the headquarters of 
the provinces, district 


fined in jails. The jails were fre uently inspected by 
high officials of the 0218) SCR RMT 


into the condition 


h. Sometimes, 
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nspected the provin- 

dation, sanitation, 

ails were not as 


Capit: s 

Es ue the governors ir 

Tat woe of accommo 

Satisfact 10. diet of prisoners in j 
ory as they are today. 


T 
he Police System 


Eu police admin 
ба. йг The police may 
all the citi of urban, district and 
ошау c] Hen and towns of the empire; | there were 
Order , arged with the duty of maintaining public 
and decency. The kotwal’s functions have 
the cit : He was both. the. hea 
Tate y police and committing and trying magis- 
. He had to apprehend thieves, robbers, ап 


Other no 
ity 1893 criminals and to I hen 
n istur] to see that the life of the city continue 
and m rbed. Besides, he had to еха 
to eng easures, keep ап eye on t 
Personali Akbar’s social was held 
Stolen ely responsible for (1 
i horis case he failed to discover th 
Inclug Sed to inflict on О enders, pu 
E torture, mutilation of limbs 8 | flog: 
аз А 
» however, not empo US dut 


istration Was well-organised 
be divided into three 
village police. D 


the value 


es were 


Pen, 
nalt 
Quite pur death. In short, БА 0l wide ап 
es», COmprehensive and his PO 
CBS In the district, lav and order "s us 
by the by the faujdar who wa ssisted 1P Е DN б 
балду. айз and other reven ficers Oy at the 
dist; Of course, the aujdar 4 ies M police 
X 9. headquarters {о take charge at P the 
ojt the cit -idars ma 
lic e city. The fau ict and suppressing 
E s respon- 


HE of r 
sible ders of IP aes ike the А0004 1. di file 
to tp, 9r producin the stolen property: "of dealing 
Sum, C€ the thief. 5 He posse pie : 1 times he 
Suce arily with disturbance and in "lit There 
Were Ssfully maintaine peace ; nd 

More than one thant or police 
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pargana. As for the police administration of b 
villages, Akbar, following the immemorial d 
of the country, established the principle of local d 
ponsibility. "The village headman was Sequi d 
discover the thieves and robbers within a specific 


$ = ake 
time. In the event of his failure, he had to mak 


good the loss from his own pocket. If a crime occur” 
red on the bound 


ary of more than one village, the 
headmen of the villages concerned were held respon 
sible for it. Usually, the entire village was answer | 
able for every crime and was laid under contribution 
for making коой the loss. There was, however, а 
chaukidar for every village for normal police work. 
The police arrangement under Akbar was fairly 
efficient and maintained a high standard of public 
order and tranquillity. It will, however, be idle 10 
imagine that there were по cases of theft, immorality; 
cheating or disturbances of public peace. Те 
were professional thieves and robbers in the hills aní 
the jungles who descended to the plains to ply their 
trade whenever there was lack of vigilance on the 
Part of the loca] police, Though they are exaggerat- 
ed in some Particulars, the accounts of contemporary 
Uropean travellers yield a fairly accurate picture 
of untry in the second half o 
But in view of the law: 
morality of the people ай 
the penal law the standard of public 
an itis in our time. 
Education 


In the sixteenth century, no government in WU 
country in the world Considered it to be its duty 
educate the public, 


1870, 


Арм 
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the 
State reve н 
revenue for expenditure on public education, 


Yet he e 
Were in eee education in diverse ways. There 
and E empire, primary and secondary schools, 
nd mair colleges. Some of them were established 
ed upon tained by government, while others depend- 
Or Poule philanthropy: 
ementar, school attached ; que where 
à e e reading, writing and arithmetic, besides 
Mere ma n, were thought. In addition to these, there 
Schools adrasas which might secondary 
“atehp or colleges. Akbar 
and ‘pur Sikri, Agra Delhi and 50 
b richly › “Agra, 
Y his y endowed them. ¿ample was followe 
арта Quite early i 
Urana 1ad built a madrasa near : 
Qila at Delhi. Khwaja Muin estab 
many such colleges 


Phere was а ma cta 
to every mosqu 


be eRe 5 
PE in Delhi. There were 
| Uslim mportant towns with a SU ficiently large 
д n population. 4n these colleges, Jalam he 
7 n astro- 


» Juris й 
у керец philosop hy, a 
T Wh vere taught. by Позор shed teachers,” 1. 
fe oe d had received i India 
RI Were З - ner centr 
Sr the rr; schools and higher ce! 
Spite Be Hindus in every oon the county: п 
teal a the destruction wrought by the iconoc!? 
hin the early Turkish inv ers, Hindu There 

de had not completely disappeare D tud 
ev ting загар reviva ent learning 
Very :16 age С There Wa 
і 5 of Akbar. 5 Н 
lm lage and, in fact, à school attached tO every 
e]; B. € Where readi ase’ and аш 

readi writing : 

learns books ers taught. In higher cena 
Phy 18, Hindu theology> Sanskrit, 8 Dil a ay 
matics literature, logic, ast! gher 
ds and other science were *': S 
Wee, ап attempt fo Ee ect curriculum S ol 
cal y Eus importa. i bjeco Pa schools an 
š neant jur n 5 А 
n Ses. m E. 5 were f morals 
9cia] behaviour, arithmeto 
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B "V. 

to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, gu 
astronomy, physiognomy and foretelling, e Ж 
economy, public administration, medicine, bp 
and /abi, the riyazi and the illahi الا‎ 
history. Students of Sanskrit were required to d 
grammar, philology, logic, Vedanta and peau 
hese were to be studied gradually, The € 

was only to assist the pupils to learn. Students wet 
particularly advised to comi 
Sayings to memory, and no one 
"those things which the present 
Probably, colleges were 3 
some of the above subjects. It is unlikely that every 


institution was required. to. teach all the above sub- 
jects. Another reform intro 


madrasas to Hindus. For the oe 
India, Hindus and Musalmans received their educa 
tion in common schools 
The reform Was nece 


ersian compulsory for all the gm 
is desire to Create а commo 
V. A. Smith erroneously 


had no relation to 
and useless, The s 


supposes that the reform 
facts and was, therefore, pa 
ystem produced remarkable me 


life who contributed to the success 
of the later days of Akbar 


and of the reigns O 
ahangir and Shah Jahan an 


court was а centre of learning але 
› his courtiers and officials wel 

liberal Patrons of | 

Witnessed cu 


€ 
5 age is unrivalled, and has beco™ 
ime, 

к 7 TT 9. 
° Ain 25 vide, Ain-i-Akbarj (Blochmann), Vol. I, pp. 278-27 
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| ha 
ve | 
зебу ï ; ; f 
organisa с impossible without proper educational 
sation and atmosphere. 
t in the 


important par t 
‚оп of education 


т 

B court played a very 
And cult > scheme of the propa 
© pred Akbar encourage 
опа E produce standard scientific à 
“phy ا‎ of subjects. Books on Г 
Strono; erature, biography» І r 
Out in i medicine and other subjects were brought 
Fine ar arge numbers. 
lso en ts like architecture, 

9f cre couraged. Inspired 5? h 
ating common culture; Akbar csta 
had outstanding works 


-Tanslag 

: ан» Department апа / n b 
às te rit, Arabic and Turki rendered into ата 
best 0 enable the Hindus an Muslims now the 
ab 2 each other's religion ап culture r the 
i ы purpose, the services 0 high-ranking scholars 
Kiop country were yequisitionc’ Тапу famous 
assist d from outside India were also invite i 
сапу the indigenous talent in e ab А и 
the Ba Sanskrit treatise, including {29 е 
inte Mayana and the Mahabharat a А 
Регѕіап 


they Sian. Arabic works we 
Sch £y and arts were 2 translate Е SN p 
| ш of Indian historiograP фе 
оаа Т of histories um WE MES 
ID ans. Librari Wer y 
n: it in the Palace маз of the 1105 wonder! 
nhan Utions of the kind int world. It oe 
Su y thousand books all о i re 1 
Боо Piuously bound an peautifully | 
ang d Were classified accor in tothe ie 2 
Were € language in which they. Ur de 
Works anskrit, Persian; reek, a 
ра Hindi, whi aa into 

В ich was ©° 
Акропізеа, Althou£ п the educatio? as 
аг was through f medium 0 
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was the court language and compulsory for Ee. 
servants, schools attached to temples and api 
i maintained by the Hin re 
must have imparted knowledge through the Шей 
of Hindi. The measures undertaken by the Empe a 
indicated a desire on his part to raise the moral a 
intellectual standard of the people. It must, koy Р 
ever, be admitted that the scheme was meant mainly 
for the Upper and middle class people. 

Religious Policy 


It has been shown in a 
inquistive Akbar made a 
various religions then kno 
enquiry led him to the 
truth in every religion, 


red to possess the monopoly 
as the religion of the State. 
am as the religion of the SH 
in its place, а religion of his ow! 

1 ў his new religion 


ay be compared to an advance form О 


was an eclectic faith and со 


to the court circle and had just a few 
t ousand followers, E 


the Din-i-Ilahi, Akb 
full religi 


ә а mosque, a temple, 
all religions alike a 


faith complete freedom of 
Contrary to 1} 


advent of Is] 


H -ahi1D-. 
Conscience and won 
1€ practice which had existed since : 


f : -mit- 
am in the country, Hindus were perm} 
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ted to 3 
Bibi qum public worship and to preach their 
Who — pe Hindu men, women and children 
to go ee converted to Islam were allowed 
Aristians © their ancestral religion, if any liked. 

s were allowed to build churches and 


Proselyti р 

ytise Hindus and Muslims to Christianity. 
i d on any one on 

yment was open to 

caste or religious 


their race, 
revolu- 


e à 
5 Er Bie irrespective of 
Чопагу [hese religious reforms appeare 
Hs positi nasmuch as they brought down =i 
enturies. | of dominance which it had enjoyed for 
E o one of equality wit 
had hith ant followers, particular 
118 religi erto presumed to guide the State an 
change. "Ty policy, were greatly isturbed , at the 
SWED. а They levelled charges of irreligiosity 
Musi, POStacy against ‘bar and instigate 
Mullah public to rebel against him. 
Issued 1i Muhammad Yaz i, zi of Jaunpur, 
ma tatus to the effect that the Emperor 1: 
Was la to be a Muslim, and -ebellion against him 
duced Wful. About this very time, Akbar ha 
ini iye reforms, such _ 25$ 
ус) land 


ce 
conver „certain administra С 
аад c sion of jagir lan i khalisa (5 
The utting down of allowance imp rial officers 
Ge iscontent caused, PY these reforms P CS e 
gal t of the high imperia ç jn Bihar an" y en 
© join hands with the isa and hum! iatec 
hey broke out into 2 fear- 
litical Весі O 


s 
АП ord theologians, an ) 
ar оон The imme ia © USES 
nd ot S po 1 sous t0 
E is policy of refte а ivil маг; ut the 
ang ror was not to be € down ™ 9 licy © 
tr gû Dandonment of the stat 1 R icy, 
ang 115 all religions alike. ut d wn th r 
pip ee chastised Ul alcontent*: 1 test anc 
соң Clute religious toleration, stood Adi some 
odie Cd throughout js 1? geb 
lication down to the time of Aurangzo" 
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vi and 
Some modern scholars, notably V. A. TEn 
Wolseley Haig, have held that, while ^ xs Lo 
complete religious toleration to other 3 > pete 
persecuted Islam. This view is based on t ж. Рр he 
dical statements of the Jesuit missionaries an iy 
historian Badayuni. The former, in their anxi T 
show to their superiors in Goa and Lisbon thes mae 
of their mission that the Emperor was wellon th ed 
to embrace Christianity, sent highly М ر ووت‎ E 
and even false reports to them. They informed Gulf 
credulous Christians of Europe that he had not € 
abandoned Islam, but was persecuting it. пану 
was а bigoted mullah in whose eyes justice m 
fairness shown to other religions was iu uu a 
injustice to and Persecution of Islam. As has р be 
mentioned, the very fact that Islam had ceased isk 
the State religion gave mortal offence to its CU. 
followers, They denounced as persecution of Isle 2 
such unexceptionable measures as the giving ofequ? 


(1) Akbar made it obligatory to wear silk 
dresses and ornaments at prayer time. 
2) He forbade Islamic prayers, Жек 
3) He Stopped the call to prayer in t 

Assembly Hall. 

€ prohibited Muslim fasts, 

(5) ilgrimage to Mecca was prohibited. 
(6 uslim festivals were discontinued. of 
7) No one was allowed to give the name 


Muhammad and Ahmad to his children. 
Osques w: 


0 
еге plundered and converted in 
stables, 


9 Shaving of beards was allowed. 
(10) Flesh of wild 


à y ee as 
Д boars, pigs and tigers W* 
permitted. 
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(11) S 
(9 us of Arabic was discouraged. 
2 ose who, killed cows and other animals 
^. prohibited days Were punished, some- 
nes with capital punishment. 


he charges makes it 
roundless. If Akbar 


it V 


Е 
cri -— 
pear th tical examination of t 
ad и of them меге 5 
rder silk = Islamic prayers 
rayer ti dresses and ornaments to 
And Bm We know 

1 E 

Pens чри the writings of the 
a ae to prayer ап ve daily prayers were 
b iculoys enough throughout 
1, п ord to imagine that the masses $ 
a Y; “еш not to Кеер the fast. 
j ken Ee to Mecca continued to 
ba in »efore. We know it from severa 
UE Eur the Jesuit missionaries, t, a5 late as 
NR to y men and women were ermitte 
cor. Ше 1 ecca. The celebration of 
Naming of Muhammat ‹ : 
Akbar 5 reign; 


ls mon 3 x 
d place things throus ho a ntem 


маг б 

ite, Om the statement of many а 

09е There is no concrete i jen p 
wer Я x D д 

үе Hin ha plundered О! ess nO articles 
lt че du temples, mosque lundering 
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it were not hated or punished. Akbar emphasised 
the study of Persian and patronised Sanskrit The 
Hindi. No order was issued banning Arabic. Ec 
fanatics like Badayuni thought that the encourage 
ment of Sanskrit amounted to a ban on Arabic. Es 
is, thus, clear that Akbar made no attempt to Piy 
secute the religion of his ancestors. What he Een 
did was to bring it down to the level of other | per 
gions and to look upon Muhammad as a prophet à d 
not the Prophet so far ashe personally was concernec. 
Public Services 


The Mughal imperial Service, which conducted 
the administration so efficiently and made Akbar s 
reign brilliant, cannot be called national. Mie 
mostly foreign in personnel and consisted of Turks, 
Mongols, Uzbegs, Persians, Arabs and Afghans, 
with a little sprinkling of Indian Muhammadan‘ 
and Hindus. According to Blochmann, 70 per сеп 
of Akbar’s senior officials were foreigners, who ha 
cither come from Central Asia for service or ha 


settled in this country for one or two generations. 
Most of them had accompanied Babar and Huma 


ar's poli f “India for the 
Indians,” the Mughal D 1 
heterogen 
nel, till the end of his re 


the service was based on merit 
and fitness. Race, caste and creed played little ра! 
in the recruitment o 
considerations obliged the em 
men to high posts i 
these men 
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n: Senio n depended upon approved service and not 

Imse]f rty or pay. The Emperor reserved to 
the right of promoting or degrading the 
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trative, revenue or judicial. In fact, there was nO 
distinction between civil and military services even’ 
Any officer was at any time liable to be transferred M 
an altogether new form of employment. For gus 
ple, Raja Todar Mal, who was essentially a finanaca 
of the highest ability, was transferred more than 
once to act asa governor and even as a military 
commander. Abul Fazl, the eminent scholar anc 
historian, was sent on a diplomatic mission and also 
had to conduct a military expedition in the Deccan 
Raja Birbal, who was no more than a gifted cou! 

wit, was ordered to lead an expedition against, the 
tribal Pathans. There.was no separate educationa 


or medical service, though teachers and physicians 
were employed as imperial servants. 


Generally speaking, the officials were divided 
into two broad divisions, namely, (1) those who A 
ved the Emperor at court and (2) the others who hel 
definite appointments, whether at the capital or 1? 
the provinces. The names of both kinds of officers 


were recorded in separate registers and the officers 
who were required to 


attend at court were expectet 
to keep themselves in readiness to carry out any 
orders that the Emperor might give. They had the” 
qua troops which, too, were kept ready for service 
The officials whose names were recorded in anoth¢ 
Tegister were meant for governorship or other POS 
tions in the provinces and districts, or posts in the 
imperial secretariate or household department. 
а, ME officials were either paid by grant of jas 


n cash from the royal treasury. Akbar prefere 
the latter mode of payment ; but as payment 2 
grant of jagirs had come down from the pasts he 
could not abolish the system altogether. But y 
number of officers who were paid their salaries d 
assignment of land was, however, very small towa” es 
the end of his reign. The salaries and allowane 
of the officials were e 


normous. A first grade "и 
sabdar of five thousand was paid Rs, 30,000 a mo” 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL, CULTURAL AND ECONOMIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


The Country and the People 


India of the time of Akbar was very much Де 
that of today. There were, of course, no railway 
nor the canal s 


Uttar Pradesh. River 


were no metalled roads. The v 
country and most of 


паг and Madhya Pradesh. 
forests, wild animals WES 
f the Gangetic Plains. E 

the country south of th 
Ganga and the Yamuna. Lions and tigers cou 
be shot in s f Malwa, and rhinoceros 
and tige imes seen in the forests of E 
Gangetic Plain. Akbar had an extensive hunting 
ground near Agra where various kinds of wild game 
were bagged. The Presence of large forests a“ 
gardens Was responsible for greater rainfall and pr? 
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Persia and other countries, and (2) those ies n 
converts from the indigenous Hindu рари a С 
or descendants of early converts. The num Xe The 
the latter class was naturally fairly large. а. 
foreign Muhammadan traders from Arabia Ant 
Persia had formed their settlements at the ѕеа-р m 
Those who had come for service were found Sew 
in Northern India and a smaller number at the tei 4 
of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Golkunda. korra 
Muslims predominated at Akbar’s court. Bes vis 
the Arabs, the Persians, the "Turks, the Monge 
and the Uzbegs, there were some Abyssinians Kon 
Armenians. As the country was open to fore 
adventurers and there was no check on A S 
шеп of many nationalities from Europe апа. B 
such as, the Portuguese, the English, the Chin А 
the Japanese, the T'urks and the Jewish people, 25] 
found in the country. The Jews, like the EE 
formed a small and powerful section of the ker eri 
community, Parsis, though small in д 5 
wielded some influence at Akbar’s court. They Ч 
not yet taken to commerce and were engage d in 
agriculture or Carpentry. They were settled - 
ausari and other districts in Gujarat. As gue 
€ uropeans, only the Portuguese held an re 
tant position, as they were masters of Goa and so Is 
Other places оп our Western Coast. They p 
Possessed trading stations at the mouths of 
Indus and the Ganga. 
Our Cities 


We have fairly sufficient material for forming, c 
concrete picture 1 


condition of the 
The Ain-i- Akbari 
in Persian, and the 
pean travellers, mer. 
of light on the econom; 
There were many bi 
empire. The mos 
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Sra n? NT | 
Ujjain, рсе Sikre Ajmer Lahore, Multan, 
bad, Patni EY Ahmadabad, Banaras, Allah- 
Shatgaon M а] Mahal, Burdwan, Hugli, Dacca and 
ле, wealth.: uropean travellers were struck by the 
Atehpore i and prosperity of our cities. «Agra and 
Cities, x writes Fitch in 1585, “аге two very great 
pery po ч ie of them much greater than London an 
Tee miles WORS. Between ASI? é atehpore are 
Other thi and all the way is é 
Own, inate as full as though ?. 
market irn many people as if a man were 
One of t According tO Monserrate, a 
None i 16 largest cities in the world a secon 
Шаһ L Europe or in Asia. Delhi was €V n larger 
E. pore Jaunpur and 4 
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ша populous and prospero is ciues 1D E is 
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Danes climate an цв display of he 
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reign. "There was, thus, no want of communica- 
tions, and roads and rivers were used for traffic 
throughout the year. Asin the time of Sher Shah, 
royal dak was carried by harkaras who were posted 


at every sarai. News travelled at the rate of 70 to 
80 miles a day. 


Agricultural and other Products 


Agriculture provided the means of livelihood to 
a vast majority of the people. It was carried on in 
much the same manner as today. Besides, the 
usual crops, such as wheat, barley, gram, peas and 
oil-seeds, superior crops like sugarcane, indigo and 
Poppy were cultivated in many parts of the country. 
ere was localisation of crops, as in our own days. 
ugarcane was cultivated in many parts of the mo- 
dern Uttar Prad 
Was raised in many places in Nor 


Cotton was also 
Agricultural implements 
А С same аз now. Artificial irriga- 
üon, however, was absent in the days of Akbar. 


sufficient in agri- 


Were most important, Fish was 
rge quantities and was abundantly cheap. 
d in many parts of the country 

у Used for making tools, imple- 
There were Copper mines in Raj- 
asthan „and Central India which produced large 
quantities of the metal in Akbar’s time. Salt came 
€ and from the hills of the Punjab. 
ctured at many places from sea- 
extensively cultivated in Malwa 
г Spite of Akbar’s prohibitory 
orders, liquor was produced from [adj and mahua at 


tre was also manufactured, 25 
it was much in demand for munition. 
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А E 
steads, chests, boxes, stools and almirahs ; of jee 
goods ; of pottery, of paper and bricks. Ter сар 
that Һе saw “many curious boxes, trunks, oe 
dishes (pen-cases), Carpets with excellent wer s 
tures in the markets.” Artistically designed and d 
mented desks, writing cases and ivory works, bee 
alse produced. Manufacture of arms, wo 
Spears, javelins, guns and m 
industry, as was that of saltpe a 
which was used in the making of gunpowder, ‘The 


: a o 
arrangements for their transport t 


no doubt, encourager 
the manufacture of goods of various kinds on a larg 


were attached to the court many. 


thanas in which many hundreds of 
men were employed. 


Foreign Trade 


During the reign of Akbar, our country had an 
active and considerable foreign trade with many 
countries of Asia and Europe. Akbar tool kse 
i a-borne trade and did ү 
at age to foster the болош 
try. The chief exports wer 
» specially various kinds of cotton fabrici 
Opium and various kinds of dro 
and miscellaneous goods. The chief imports бо 
rel les were bullion, horses, metals, si ü 
7, precious stones, silk cloth, velvet, 
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wages of workers were also low. An unskilled 
labourer was paid 2 dams, that is, 1/20 of a rupee 
per day, a carpenter got 7 dams, that is, 7/40 of a 
rupee and other skilled workmen got 7 dams a day. 

he effect of all round cheapness and low prices was 
that the common man could get his means of sub- 
Sistence without difficulty. The historian Smith 18 of 
Opinion that “the hired landless labourer in the time 
of Akbar and Jahangir Probably had more to eat 
than he has now.” N oreland, on the other hand, 
thinks that “speakin generally, the masses lived on 
the same economic plane as now.” The truth 
seem to be that although the income of the common 

СИК 


› common people had 
rs of today, 
Economic System 


An important factor in the economic system 


during the reign of Akbar and, in fact, throughout 


a wide gulf Separating pro- 
The Producers consisted о 


$ Servants and Slaves, and beggars. 
vants “25 Superfluity of Officers and domestic ѕег- 

outs. The State and the private households could 
have easily done with a lesser number of officials 
and servants t was the fashion With rich people to 
be Surrounded Y a crowd of retainers and menial 
servants, Similarly, there was a large number of 
religi mendicants and beggars who performed no 


vices, the cost of which had to be bo 
ducing classes. The nobles and off 
very high salaries anq 
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free of cost. We have no further material to forn 
a concrete picture of the details of the relief wor : 
undertaken by Akbar’s government. But land-reve 


г : ; E 1 
nue was invariably remitted їп ümes of draught anc 
scarcity, 


Games and Sports 


Akbar had inherited from his ancestors a love of 
unting which had become his regular pastime. His 
nobles and courtiers followed his 


century. Animal combats ia 
ically by the court, and people 
ght of elephants, tigers ant 
restling and pigeon-flying were quite 
» and so was boxing. Abul Faz] gives à 
list of famous athletes of Akbar's times and states 
matched wrestlers used to conten 


learnt pigeon-flying n 
ors and continued to take interest ІП 
; until his old age. Pigeon-flying E 
rained popular throughout the Mughal period ws 
DOW in some important cities like AE 
€: Lucknow. Kite flying was as popular аѕ 11 
today, 


Indoor Sames were favourites of our upper v 

people during the age of Akbar. The Emperor hin i 

ibi 55 at chess or shatranj wo 

seem 0 have come down to us from ancient ee 

in our Country, From India, it spread to Ara ful 
Persia and China, This game was considered Hn 
even by orthodox Muslims and hence was equa 
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А fusli S. 
amon in well-to-do Hindu and Male ee 
w iether indoor game, which was as Port m ae 
Was "far or backgammon. Next ш d 
3 the game of phansa, and the four. E. E 
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o E ii 
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took pilgrimage to Ajmer, Ajodhan, Sikri, N agaur um 
Mecca. The State afforded them every facility. А ae 
number of Indian-built ships were kept on the es 
Coast for carrying pilgrims to the Red Sea. In E ad 
Akbar issued a general order that whoever WaS his 
to go on pilgrimage to Mecca, might charge н, 
expenses to the public treasury. А large „ш x 
Muslims availed themselves of this offer. ini 
maintained friendly relations with the Portage 
who had established their supremacy on the des 
The Portuguese sometimes Charged not only Hoe 
fee for the ships but also compelled the pilgrims 

pay them huge bribes. 1 

Some of the common recreations were shows x 
performances, such as kathputli, juggler's perform" 
ances, monkey-dances, acrobat's antics and да 
Ша. Marriages and other sanskars also afforde 
recreation and amusement to the common реор'; 
Nautch and music were very common in all parts ? 
the country, 

Intemperance was а common evil from which ү 
Upper classes of our, Society suffered during t^ 
medieval age. Akbar, like his ancestors, used ^. 
drink, but perhaps sparingly. He seems to hes 
liked zadi or country-made liquor and not Eur $ 
pean wine, All his sons Were confirmed drunkat ne 

И m died of excessive drinking and y 
third one Jahangir, escaped his brothers’ fate the 

l s robust constitution. In spite of cre 

mranie prohibition, Muslim courtiers ki 
generally addicted to liquor. Rajputs, too, wees 
fond of wine and opium. Some of the other. oon Ly 
In royal employment seemed to have familiar 
with Wine, but our common people were free mi 
this evil. Both on account of tradition and T ER 
ous considerations, the masses were temperate © 
abstemious, 
Literature and Art 
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long to the first category, but had not been presented ; 
they had sent their poems to Akbar from various 
places in Persia. Abul Fazl gives extracts from the 
poetic compositions of the fifty-nine best poets of 
Persian. The most important -of them was his 
own elder brother Abul Faiz Faizi. Critics considered 
Faizi to have been the most prominent Indian poct 
of Persian since the days of. Amir Khusrau. He 15 
supposed to rank with Amir Khusrau and Amir 
Hasan Dehlvi, and was, thus, опе of the three 
Indian poets of Persian whose works were rea 

outside India, Critics hold divergent views about 
the value of the verses composed by Faizi ar 

other poets at the court of Akbar. According to the 
historian Smith, they had “no better claims t° 
the title of poet than the composer of acrostics ЮГ 
а magazine has. They exercised their perverse 10° 
genuity In torturing words into all sorts of shapes 
omitüng words with dotted letters, constructing 
cunningly devised chronograms and such like tri 
vialities. Exercises of the kind, whatever thei! 
technical merits may be, certainly are not poetry: 

(Akbar the Great Mogul, р. 416). Indian scholars: 
1owcver, are appreciative of the literary production? 
of the age. Although one cannot entirely subscri © 
ү the views held by Smith, there is no doubt th? 

the poets of the period writing in Persian paid more 
penton to language than to thought, and ther 
amiliar theme in most cases was love. 

К Му ап author of outstanding merit produced 
mmentary on the Quran. Some of these СО A 
mentaries possess independent literary value. The 
most important achievement of the age was (гапт 
lation into Persian of first-rate works of Sansk!l" 
Arabic, Turki and Greek. As has been mention? 

1n а previous chapter, Akbar in order to bring а o 
a fusion of the Hindu and Muslim cultures and j 
order to provide a common literature to the int ns 
gentsia of the land, established at his court a Tra 
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Abbas Sarwani produced the Tuhfa-i-Akbar ан 
alias Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi. Akbar ordered the com 
pilation of the history of 1,000 years of Islam, 2 
Naqib Khan, Mullah Muhammad of Thatta Pn 
Jafar Beg were commissioned to write out the wo us 
The book, with an introduction by Abul Fazl, | 
brought out in time and became known as T 
Tarikh-i-Alfi. Some of the other histories see n 
during the period, were Abdul Qadir pu. 
Muntakhab-ut- Tawarikh, Ahmed Yadgar's Хан E 
i-Salatin-i-Afaghana, Bayazid ^ Sultan's Tarik xS 
Humayun, Nurul-Haq’s, Kubdat-ul-Tawarikh, aid 
Asad Beg's Wagiyat, and Akbar-Nama of Shei 
Illahdad Faizi Sarhindi. 


Hindi Poetry 


The reign of Akbar was the golden age of Hind. 
poetry. "The influence exercised by his gloriousan 
victorious reign, his well-known preference of Hinc t 
thought and mode of life, together with his policy o 
complete religious toleration and recognition О 
merit, combined with peace, both internal and 
external, engendered a bracing : 


development of thought and literature. The result 
was that 


Many first-rate Hindi poets produced 


remarkable poetical works which have become 
classics. The 


most notable luminaries of Hindi 
were Tulsi Das Sur Das, Abdur Rahim hee 
Khanan, Ras Khan and Birbal, By universal consen 
of critics the first place among the poets of the age 
both Hindi and Persian, belongs to Tulsi Das WEE 
however, was not known to Akbar personally. H 


Chandra, the king of Ayodhya, with 
is looked upon by the Hindus as an 
God. Tulsi’s ne 
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a friend of Tulsi Das and had correspondence with 
him. Another Muslim poet of Hindi was Ras Khan, 
Who was a devotee of Lord Krishna and an author 
of a large number of first-rate poems which depict 
Shri Krishna’s life in the woods of Vrindaban. 
Many other courtiers of Akbar, such as Birbal, Man 
Singh, Todar Mal and others, were lovers of Hindi 
poetry. Akbar himself loved Hindi poetry and 
extended Patronage to Hindi poets. He is even 
Stated to have composed some verses їп that lan- 
guage. It is not, therefore, surprising that Hindi 
poetry made a remarkable Progress during his reign. 


. The most important feature of the age was that 
literary activities Were not confined to the court and 
the nobles, Tt was essentially a movement of the 
people, and a large number of scholars and poets of 
indi were found in the country-side and patronised 
mainly by loca] landlords and well-to-do public. 
the pages of Mishra Bandhu 
Vinod and Ram Chandra Shukla’s Hindi Sahitya 
ka Itihas to appreciate the Spirit of that age 
which was responsible for the golden period of Hindi 
poetry, 
Painting 


, In spite of the Quranic prohibition, Akbar loved 
Painting. | He used to say that far from making à 
m irreligious, Painting compels a painter to turn 
ity x M Scek his assistance to bestow individual- 
da ee 11$ work, Like Akbar, the Persian rulers 0 
the Safawi dynasty were liberal patrons of art and 
in disregard of the Quranic Prohibition, they intro- 
duced Chinese or Mongolian Painting in Persia, an 
had Chinese Master-artists brought to their land to 
teach the art to their countrymen, Early Muslim 
painters confined themselves to the painting О 
inanimate objects, like trees, mountains, rivers ап 
so forth. The next Step was to take to the drawing 
of birds and animals and then finally to huma? 
portraiture. The greatest exponents of this art 10 
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and his art and he at once employed him as a pain- 
ter and patronised his work. But when Daswanth 
reached the height to his fame, he became insane 
and committed suicide. Basawan was considered by | 
some critics as a greater painter than even Daswanth. 
He excelled in the painting of background and ш 
drawing of features, distribution of colours anc 
portraiture painting. Most of the Hindu painters, 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, belonged to the 
Kayastha, Chitera, Silawat and Khali castes, Some О 
them were commissioned to illustrate the Razm-nama; 
the Persian translation of the Mahabharata. ANS 
Akbar created a Separate department of painting 
and Khwaja Abdus Samad, one of the best painters 
of his court, was Placed as its head. Abdus Samad 
was a Persian who had come from Shiraz. He was 
given the title of Shirin-Qalam or ‘sweet pen 3 
The Emperor personally supervised the department 
and gave it every possible encouragement, The 
pieces executed by the court-painters were placed 
before him every week and he rewarded those whose 
paintings were found excellent. Not only were 
special grants made to the masters whose paintings 
were approved Ъу the Етпрегог, but increments 1? 


oyal servants and grante” 
imperial service, They drew ther 
ng to their ranks. Abdus Samad» 
the head of the department, was a mansabdar E 
1 » Dut enjoyed much greater influenc 
at the imperial court than his rank entitled him to. 
:Dar's interest and patronage led to the esta 

ol of painting which may be callec 

the National Indian School of Painting. Its member 


tsi Clonged to various castes аду 
rcligions. But they were inspired by one commo, 
ideal, namely, the Production of works of a qn 
quality, which would meet with the approval of t 
Emperor who was a great connoisseur of the art. 
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enchanting art." The Ain-i-Akbari gives the ae 
of thirty-six first-rate musicians at his yo was 
were arranged in seven divisions. Each е. d des 
required to entertain the Emperor for one fixe killed 
in the week. The Emperor himself was a sk an 
musician and no mean performer ‚оп the NRG 
(cattle drum). He had studied Hindu vocali n 
under Lal Kalawant who taught him “every awe 
ing and sound that appertains to the Hindi ‚г 
guage." Early in his reign the Emperor had sen š 
Tansen from Rewa, and raised him to a poene 
great importance at his court. Tansen was the A 
notable musician of the age and, according to abe 
Fazl, “a singer like him had not been in India E ab 
last thousand years." He had been trained ina sch x 
established at Gwalior by Raja Man Singh ош 
(1486-1518). Tansen is said to have invented Ba. 
new ragas. He is even credited with the powa 
of stopping the flow of the Yamuna. with his d 
Another famous musician was Baba Ram Das, w a) 
ranked next only to Tansen. He seems to have be 
attached to Bairam Khan, who was so pleased wit 
him on one occasion that he conferred upon him 2 
reward of one ]akh Of lankas. Another equally 
amous singer was Baiju Bawra (sometimes calles 
Briju Bawra), and, though not mentioned in Abt 


Fazl’s list, he was certainly a contemporary of Tan- 
Sen and Akbar, 


: The guide at Fatehpur Sikri points 
Out his house outside the royal palace and едет 
and folk-tale have preserved the memory of s 
rivalry with Tansen. Sur Das, son of the celebrate i 
singer Ram Das and one of the greatest Hin "s 
poets of all times, was also a musician of Akbar 
court. The Emperor’s interest in and patronage à 
music led to Srcat progress jn the instrumental |. 
well as the vocal art. At hig court Hindu апа Му” 
lim music mingled together and became one. ing 
Akbar, therefore, clongs the credit of bring? 
about a fusion of two diverse systems of music 2 
giving birth to the nationa] Indian music. 
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Architecture 
E ur Turko-Afghan invaders had brought to this 
the ancient vaulted architecture of Mesopota- 
country, was 


mig Pe А 
а, which, before its advent to 
the Sassanids and the Abba- 


20 modificd under | 
of isl ralifas and was miscalled by the general name 
whe amic architecture. 115 foreign architecture, 
T introduced into India, greatly influenced 
x indigenous art which had held the field and 
sons m remarkable level of excellence. ‘The rea" 
hte tor this were two- old, namely; (1) the employ- 
Erat by the Sultans of Hindu masons and architects 
in o unconsciously introduce the Muslim build- 
b. ар own ideas of art 
Muslim buildings were constructed out 0 
d places Ww 


our 


f the mate- 
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Gate. Inside the fort, Akbar built about five une 
red buildings of red sandstone. Most of these w 
hose taste ‘differed fror 

pulled down by Shah Jahan, w “л 7 
that of his grandfather and who preferred white me 
to red sandstone. Some of the buildings of epe 
however, are still extant. The most important o ien 
arethe Akbari Mahal and the Jahangiri Mahal. ze 
two palaces are built after the same pattern. ке 
Jahangiri Mahal abounds in beautifully carved s a 
brackets which support the stone beams, wide са h 
and flat ceilings. According to critics, it is so mu a: 
Hindu in design that it can hardly be out of Hace 
Chittor or Udaipur. The Lahore fort was construch E 
at almost the same time as the Agra fort. The bui S 
ings inside were similar to Jahangiri Mahal at Ad 
with only one difference that the decoration in Lahor 
fort is more vigorous and unrestrained than at Agr z 
Elephants and lions figure in the brackets and pc? 

cocks at the friezes from which it may be inferre, 
that Hindu craftsmanship predominated and tha 
the supervision of the Mughal overseers was of a very 
tolerant character. The Allahabad fort was built 2 


a later date and many of its buildings, including 18 
inner wall, ha 


ve disappeared. The Zanana palace, 
which is stil] intact, shows that one of the врес 
features of the buildings in this fort was “the numb? 
of distribution of its pillars with their superstructure 
e greatest architectural achievement of Akb 
owever, was his new capital at Fatehpur Sikri. 


a ridge, two miles long and one mile broad, Акра! 
built a remarkable 


city, three sides of which we 
surrounded by a wall and the fourth side by an oe 
ficial lake. The walls had nine gates. The Prt 
cipal entrance was the Agra Gate which lay oppor d 
to that city. The most important buildings inside d 
enclosure are the Record Office, Diwan-i-Khas А a 
Diwan-i-Am, the Treasury, the Panch Mahal, М? at 
am's palace, the Turkish Sultana's palace, the Еа 
ors sleeping chambers and Library, реки 
palace and Birbal’s palace. Outside the en 
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a [е Jami Mosque with its lofty portal known as 
E ч Darwaza. Inside the enclosure of the 
bure ies the tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti which is 
cers Meat i marble. Most of these buildings reveal 
inde c style, which is partly Muslim and mainly 
of “ie in character. The decorative features in some 
tei wee are copies of those in the Hindu and Jain 
бп pies. The critics consider Diwan-i-Khas to be 
€ of the most remarkable buildings. The Buland 


a p" . . . . 
+ arwaza, which is built of marble and sandstone, 1s 
architectural achievements 


еа of the most perfect al 
Eie € whole of India.” Fatehpur Sikri took about 
is a di years to complete (1569-1580) and, though. it 
revel, eserted place, “it still forms а most impressive 
Per ation of a mighty personality. According to 
A ia it is a reflex of the great man who built it. 
dry built several other notable buildings, such as 
Ort at Attock, a mosque at Amber and one at 
ie some at other places, and his mausoleum at 
andra, which was designed by him but modified: 


an : ; 
d completed by his son; Jahangir. 


àn {Abul Fazl tells us that Akbar built many Mes 
; excavated many tanks and wells for the benefit 
pla € people. He also erected many. schools ang 
ey, OS Of worship. «Everywhere also, writes e 
ste] have been built which are the comfort ol 
«yyCllers and the oor strangers. 


asylum of poor d 

of the tanks and wells are being xot : | 

ап lé men and improvement of the soil. 9choo 
being founded and trium- 


Places of worship are a MS 
VER arch of India ое erected.” (Ain-i-Akbart, 
` L p. 224). 
Th i presenting the 
e he new style of architecture represent 
ad Mation of the best features of the n CS 
of A, OFCign styles, which may e called PA dnd 
On р. Ча] architecture, produced a Pra OSE o 
Че Tidings all over the country» ES built 
lui put rulers of Rajasthan Bikaner, Jodh- 


Dg the reign of Akbar at Amber 


c ЧЕ ЕАТ 
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pur, Orchha and Datia indicate eens 
Mughal influence. “It is not difficult, М ебе. 
Brown, “to see in such buildings how vaut 
Structures of the early Mughals by the adc ло кү 
engrailed arches, glass mosaics, planted plage dou 
ded gesso, and sgraffito were adapted to ше без” 

colourful requirements of the Hindu prince 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, p. 548). -— 
Not only civil buildings, but even the E 
temples could not escape the nationalising en e 
of Akbar’s architecture. While Akbar had nod 
borrowed from indigenous temple оше 
Hindu temples erected during his reign did not te 
to borrow some of the features of the new a 
style evolved at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. Hin » 
temples at Vrindaban show clearly that certain 7 
their features are borrowed from the contempora 
Style of the Mughals. of 
Decorative carving was an important feature e. 
ughal architecture. Carvings in Turkish эше 
palace at Fatehpur Sikri and Akbars Tomb i 
Sikandra include representations of plants, Bo M 
butterflies, sunsets, and the conventional vase, nly 
signs. Perforated lattice work was equally Беи 
i [osaic and ebony decoration, in Ww 
Our craftsmen of the Mughal age were profici A 
was also lavishly used in the buildings of the ee 
decorative carvings form anot he 
al architecture. © 

urkish Sultana’s palace at Fatehpur Sikri is опе 


the finest Specimens of blazed tile work. 
Gardens ent 
There existed gardens in India before the айуу 
of the Mughals ; but they were not geometrie ur 
designed and erected pleasances in all cases. ё “ens 
brought to our country the new style of Sistan 
which had been developed in Persia and Tur ga- 
and whose chief characteristic was “artificial 17128 


. . a т S a 
tion in the form of channels, basins or tanks; 
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warf we 
the ры so built that the water brimmed to 
volved о the paths on either side ; and the plan 
usually didis of terraces on sloping ground, 
uon: ni ering eight to correspond with the eight 
Syms Amon paradise : but sometimes seven 
Was often m К 1e seven planets.” The main pavilion 
Émes on th + on the topmost terrace and some- 
оссира де owest terrace, 1n order to enable the 
Cupant to have an uninterrupted view of the foun- 


ain al N b 
and waterfalls. Akbar laid out gardens in his 
arden associated 


Palaces . Я 
With р ; but the most important g 
With his name is that at Sikandra. In the centre of 

ausoleum. The 


US gap .: z 
Plan Fanden stands his beautiful m 

of this garden is a four-fold plot (charbagh) 
osure with four gates in 


urr 
the Saded by a huge encl 
Mon dle of each of the four walls. The maus- 
With ° Which stands in the centre, 1$ flanked by tanks 
chann airal fountains. There are symmetrical 
are E of water. The channels and water-courses 
Cypress with fine ceramic ware and are lined with 
and wild pine trees, palm trees and other 


аш 
ЧО plants. 

kbar laid out fruit gardens also, and he was 

j writes Abul 


fon 
F E of horticulture. “His majesty, bu 
› "looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. 
Setrjeq  iculturists of Iran and Turan have, therefore, 
lourigh here and the cultivation of trees is in a 
ing state." (Ain-i-Akbart, Vol. I, p. 64). 
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(Du Jarric, III, quoted in Smith's Akbar the 
Great Mogul, p. 335). 

Asa gentleman, Akbar left little to be desired. 
He wasa dutiful son, an indulgent brother and father 
and a loving husband. He was faithful to his friends 
and did everything to advance their interest. On 
the death of his intimate friend, Abul Fazl, he wept 
bitterly and refused to touch food for two days. 
Although polygamous like other princes, he was 
thoroughly devoted to his wives. He had faith in 
human nature and considered it his duty to protect 
the poor and the helpless. 

Akbar used 


down to his knees. It was made of silk and inter- 


ened by knots of pearls. As 
me, he had always a dagger 


Extremely moderate in his diet, Akbar did not 
touch meat for more than nine months in the year. 
In his early days, however, he used to eat meat every 
day. En then he was not fond ofit. In his s 
JESS he save up. meat diet almost altogether: 
Akbar's habi ^ ор 


2 1t was to take опе substantial meal a day3 
but his menu consisted of 


He drank 


ooxed upon as a gift from Nature. A large variety 
à ry under his direction an 


Unlike his ancestors and descendants, Akbar vx 
illiterate. He had been a truant child and did a 
sit down to learn his lessons. There has, in recen 
years, been a controversy regarding Akbar's Шү 
acy and some scholars have held that he was 


. learned men. 
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altogether unlettered. But the evidence to the 
contrary is so overwhelming that one cannot butlook 
upon this theory as nothing more than special plead- 
ing. Besides the testimony of the Jesuit missionaries, 
Monserrate and Jerome Xavier (vide .R.4.5., 1912 
p. 194 and of 1888, p. 37), we have the weighty re- 
mark of Jahangir that, although his father was illiter- 
ate, yet he was so intimately acquainted with various 
branches of knowledge and so expert in expounding 
it that no one could imagine that he was an illiterate 
man. (Tuzuk-i-fahangiri by Rogers and Beveridge, 
Vol. І, p. 33). Abul Fazl writes, “His holy heart 
and his sacred soul never turned towards external 
teaching and his possession of the most excellent 
sciences together with his disinclination for the learn- 
ing of letters was a method of showing to mankind 
that the lofty comprehension of the Lord of the 
age was nol learnt and acquired, but was the gift of 
God in which human effort had no part.” (Akbarnama, 
Vol. I, p.589). In spite of these obvious handicaps, 
Akbar was not an ignorant man in any Sense of the 
term. He had acquired a great deal of knowledge 
of theology, literature, poetry, philosophy, history 
and some other sciences, by contact with learned men 
of all branches of knowledge and by having books 
read out to him every day. His memory was 80 mar- 
vellous that he remembered accurately the contents 
of books read out to him as also the minute details of 


administrative business. He possessed clarity of 
He was fond о 


thought and fluency in expression. 
ght a y P. f philosophy and 


discoursing on difficult subjects o 
religion with the great scholars of the age so elo- 
even imagine that he was 


quently that no one could 


illiterate. 

Akbar was deeply religious. Sometimes, he was 
assailed by doubt, to remove which he „would spend 
days and nights in study, thought and discussion with 
He made a comparative study of dif- 
ferent religions, which enabled him to see the short- 
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comings of Islam. Though he lost faith in the reli- 
gion of his boyhood and youth, yethe continued to 
be religious. He prayed four times, morning, noon, 
evening and midnight, spending considerable time 
over his prayers. Apart from these, his life was a 
continous search, for truth. He was fascinated by 
such metaphysical subjects as the enquiry regarding 
the relations between God and man, апа his happy 
sayings show his supreme faith in the Almighty. 

“There is no need,” he would often say, “Чо discuss 
the point that a vacuum in nature is impossible. 
God is Omnipresent.” 

“There exists a bond between the Creator and 
the creature which is not expressible in language.” 

“Each person according to his condition gives the 


Supreme Being a Name, but in reality to name the 
Unknowable is vain.” 


But Akbar was not a perfect man as Abul Fazl 
would have us believe. Nor was his personal 
character altogether above blame. Although the 
Stories of his so-called anxious Search for beautiful 
women in the weekly Mina Bazars held in the palace 
and the popular legend of his clash with the spirited 
wife of Prithvi Raj Rathor of Bikaner, who was 
alleged to have taken out her dagger to defend her 
nour, are ‘later inventions of the fertile bardic 
Imagination and have по foundation in fact and 
although the Emperor was not a licentious profligate 
in thought or in deed, he did allow himself latitude, 
at least in his early years, in the matter of wives, 
and his harem contained 5,000 women. Making 
due allowance for the presence of female relatives 
and servants, the number of his queens must have 
been considerable. In this respect, Akbar did not 
rise above the standard of the age. He was not а 
teetotaller, and was also familiar with duplicity. At 
times, he lost temper, became subject to violent 
paroxyms of rage, and inflicted unduly harsh punish- 
ments. But such lapses were rare and lasted only 
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It must be said in fairness to him 


alue of moderation and never 
to any kind of 


for a short time. 
that he knew the v 
became a slave to passion or a prey 
weakness. 

A great soldier and general, Akbar was possessed 
of extraordinary courage and bodily strength. His 
uncommon power of endurance enabled him to defy 
the inclemency of weather and other physical hard- 
ships to which most men succumb. Gifted with ori- 
ginality, organising ability of a high order, and a 
magnetic personality, he could easily enforce discip- 
line among his troops and lead them оп to success. 


His was, therefore, a career of unbroken victories. 
His motto was : “А monarch should always be 
intent on conquest, otherwise his neighbours rise in 
arms against him. The army should always be 
exercised in warfare, lest from want of training 
they become self-indulgent.” He thus believed in a 
policy of aggressive conquest: His army was almost 


perfect in organisation, and he had made use of a 
lI-suited to the genius 


system of warfare that was we t 
of our people and to the age in which he lived. 

As has been shown elsewhere in this book, Akbar 
made a radical change in the theory of kingship. 
He was the first ruler in Medieval India to discard 
the Islamic basis of sovereignty and te lay down the 
principle that the king was the father of all his people 
irrespective of caste, race OF religion. He thus 
revived the ancient Hindu ideal and ane conc 

fort to bri i f between the ruler ап he 
effort to bridge the gul tu ae ahd 


ruled. Не saw the vision ¢ 
late it into a reality. He was 
desired to 


worked hard to trans it - 
not satisfied with mere political umty, but de i 
strengthen it by cultural, social and economic um 
and, if possible, also by religious uniformity. No 
monarch in (thal аре Wes inspired by more lofty 
ideals. 

, Аз an administrator and a statesm 
stands unrivalled. He was a constructive 


an, Akbar 
genius and 
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possessed the rare gift of combining the knowledege 
of broad original principles of administration with a 
Mastery over minute details of various departments 
of government. He had the ability of introducing 
new administrative devices congenial to the genius 
of the people and suitable for the emergency. „Не 

ай the courage to discard outworn and pernicious 
customs, no matter if these were sanctified by tradi- 
tion, time or religion. His discarding of the 
Quranic theory of kingship and abolition of the hated 
taxes like the pilgrims’ tax and the jizya, which had 
centuries of religious sanction behind them, are 
instances in point. Only a ruler of extraordinary 
ability and strength of character could have thought 
of disestablishing Islam as the religion of the State 
or granting a complete religious toleration and 
equality of status to all religions. In short, Akbar 
Was a very wise and Courageous ruler and statesman 
who transformed the very basis of his government 


to suit the circumstances of the age and the welfare 
of all his subjects, 


He was truly a national king. Dr. R. P, 
holds that his ideal of sovereignty 
national. This view is based on the assumption that 
Akbar’s desire was to conquer Central Asia, including 
Farghana, which formed the kingdom of his ancestors, 
and to annex it to his empire. It would have been 


Impossible, he argues, to exercise sway over such a 
letcrogeneous domini 


Tripathi 
Was universal, not 


‹ have done or not done is only 
à matter of conjecture, 


what might have been, 
identified himself co 
culture and did his very best 
cal, social, economic and cultural interests as well as 
any one who might. have belonged to the Indian 
race and to the religion of the vast majority of EO 
population. He dreamt of a united India, and, by 
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diplomacy and conquest, brought the whole of Nor- 


thern India and a part. of the Dakhin under one 
stem. He established 


government and one political s 

in the whole of his empire, a uniform system of 
administration. The provinces of the empires of 
Chandragupta Maurya and Samudragupta were an 


ill-cemented mass held together only by the common 
bond of allegiance to the Emperor. So also were the 
provinces of the Sultanate of Delhi under Ala-ud-din 
Khilji, Muhammad bin  Tughlaq and others. 
Akbar, on the other hand, gave all the provinces of 
his empire the same system of administration, the 
same set of officials, the same administrative meth- 
ods, the same revenue system and the same coinagc. 
The officers in the provinces bore the same titles and 
were members of the same imperial service, and the 
soldiers and officers were transferred from province 
to province. This gave the empire political and. 
administrative unity of the highest kind possible in 
that age. Secondly, Akbar attempted to give his 
empire cultural unity by making Persian the court 
language and compulsory for all State servants and 
by providing in that language (either by translation 
or by original compositions) the best Hindu and 
Muslim thought, religious as well as secular. It has 
already been shown that the translation department 
at his capital rendered into Persian our ancient 


scriptures, including the Vedas and other valuable 
i sciences. Similarly, 


Sanskrit works on various 

notable books of Arabic, Turki and even Greek were 
translated into Persian. All this was done to provide 
a common literature for the upper and middle classes 
of our population. Moreover, most of. the fine arts, 
such as architecture painting and music, were 
nationalised and made the common property of the 
Hindus and Musalmans alike. Thirdly, Akbar 
sought to strengthen our society by doing away with 
some of its evils. He tried to abolish sati, child- 
marriage and old-age marriage. He exercised strict 
supervision over prostitutes and segregated them. 
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Similarly, he compelled butchers, hunters and 
washers of dead bodies to reside outside the town. Не 
did not allow circumcision before the age of twelve, 
and allowed Muslim converts to go back to пе 
original religion if they liked. Fourthly, he regulated 
trade and industry so as to give economic prosperity 
to the land. Many kinds of manufacturing industries 
were encouraged and the country became so pros- 
perous as to dazzle the foreign travellers and am- 
bassadors. Finally, Akbar attempted to bring about 
a synthesis of the various religions in his empire, 
with a view to doing away with narrow bigotry and 
religious separatism and strife. Although he did not 
succeed in this noble task, yet he won the gratitude 
of a vast majority of his subjects and earned the title 
of a national king. 

Place in History 


Akbar’s idealism, natural gifts, force of character 
and concrete achievements entitle him to a high 
place among the rulers of mankind. His lofty 
patriotism and intellectual superiority alone casily 
raised him head and shoulders above all other kings 
of medieval India. But he was not a mere idealist 
or a visionary. He was first and foremost a realist 
who always faced facts and tried to place his fect 
upon the bed-rock ofa situation instead of soaring 
high in the air. That was the reason why he had 
great positive achievements to his credit. This rare 
combination of idealism and realism entitled Akbar 
to the first place among the Muslim rulers of India 
and one of the first among the most important and 
successful monarchs, both Hindu and Muslim, this 
country had ever had. Akbar’s age was the age of 
grcat rulers. His contemporaries were Elizabeth of 
England, Henry IV of France and Abbas the Great 
of Persia. He was unquestionably superior to. them 
all in more respects than опе. The historian Smith 
is right when he says, *He was a born king of men 
with a rightful claim to rank as one ofthe greatest 
sovercigns known to history.” 
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